Reporting  on 
business 
is  scrutinized 
(See  page  12) 

Tumaround  seen 
for  newspaper 
cabte  ventures 
(See  page  46) 
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(See  page  7) 


“A  great  newspaper  is  more  than  a  picnic  cloth.” 


Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  staff  of  life  for 
any  vital  democracy.  —  Wendell  L.  Willkie 
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M. A. N. -Roland  brings  175  years  of  printing  knowhow  in  Europe  plus  125  ■  '  ■  • 

years  of  knowhow  in  the  U.S.  to  bear  on  giving  you  the  best  possible  color  * 

reproduction  and  flexibility  in  newspaper  printing.  The  result?  Quality  '' 

producing  concepts  like  separate  ink  and  water  form  rollers  with 
water-down-first,  spiral  brush  dampeners,  electronic  color  presetting,  ^  •  i. 

complete  film  to  press  register  system  and  cost  effective  press  design ...  ' 

available  through  design,  manufacturing  and  service  facilities  in  the  U.S.  ' 

And  in  sizes  from  single  width,  45,000  pph  to  double  width,  70,000  pph.  In  J 

today’s  color  competitive  market  place,  you  can’t  afford  not  to  know  the 
advantages  we  offer.  Get  the  whole  story  by  calling  201  -469-6600.  Or  write  ^  . 

to:  M.A.N. -Roland  USA,  Inc.,  Newspaper  Press  Division,  333  Cedar 
Avenue,  Middlesex,  N.J.  08846. 

Other  companies  design,  sell  and  service  a  complete  line<> 
of  quality,  color-capable  newspaper  presses  in  the  U.S. 
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You  won’t 
find  a  better 
newspaper  in 

New  England. 


Not  in  a  month  of  Sundays.  So  said  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Association  (NENA)  when  it  recently  bestowed  the 
“Best  Newspaper  of  the  Year”  Award  upon  The  Middlesex 
News  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  a  Harte-Hanks  news¬ 
paper.  The  competition,  now  in  its  second  year,  included 
a  field  of  more  than  80  New  England  newspapers  from  six 
states,  in  the  category  of 70,000  circulation  or  less.  Each  news¬ 
paper  submitted  two  separate  Sunday  editions,  the  dates  of 
which  were  stipulated  by  the  NENA.  The  newspapers  were 
judged  on  a  variety  of  criteria,  including  appearance  and 
overall  content. 

This  is  a  measure  of  the  journalistic  excellence  that  every 
Harte-Hanks  newspaper  strives  to  maintain.  A  measure  that 
remains  an  integral  part  of  our  collective  commitment  as  we 
become  Community  Information  Centers. 
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26- 28 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ), 

Hotel  Sofitel,  Vieux  Port  of  Marseilles. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associates,  Hotel 

Summit,  Hartford,  Conn. 

27- 30 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton  Islander 

Inn,  Newport,  R.l. 

NOVEMBER 

1- 4 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Galt  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 

4-5 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Westowner  Hotel,  Madison. 

6-0— Newspaper  Reseach  Council,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

6-10 — Lasers  in  Graphics/Electronic  Publishing  in  the  ’80s,  Buena 
Vista  Palace  Hotel,  Disneyworld,  Orlando,  Fla. 

8 — "The  Gender  Gap,"  Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference  for 
Journalists,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9- 12 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  The  Fairmont, 

San  Francisco. 

10- 12 — Catholic  Press  Association  Eastern  Regional  Conference, 

Marriott  Hotel,  La  Guardia  Airport,  New  York  City. 

13-16— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

15-17 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference  for  Journalists, 
Energy  Issues:  Oil,  Gas,  Nuclear,  Washington,  D.C. 

17-19— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

29 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  "Understanding  (and  forecasting) 
the  weather, "  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

DECEMBER 

13- 15 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  The  Economic  Outlook  for 

1984,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

OCTOBER 

28- 30 — Latin  American  Affairs  Conference  for  Journalists,  spon¬ 

sored  by  the  Foundation  for  American  Communications  and 
co-sponsored  by  The  Tinker  Foundation  and  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  The  Anatole,  Dallas. 

30-1 1  /  9 — American  Press  Institute,  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk 
Chiefs,  Reston,  Va. 

NOVEMBER 

2- 4 — INPA  and  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Marketing  &  Pro¬ 

motion,  Smaller  Newspapers,  Hyatt  Regency,  downtown  Chicago. 

3 — American  Business  Press,  Terminals,  Testing,  Teamwork  Con¬ 
ference,  Westin  Hotel,  Chicago. 

3- 5 — Newspaper  Research  Council  Workshop,  La  Mansion  del  Rio, 

San  Antonio. 

4- 5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Classified 

Advertising  seminar,  Picadilly  Inn,  Fresno  Airport. 

6-16 — American  Press  Institute,  Lifestyle  Section  Editors,  Res¬ 
ton,  Va. 

8 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Labor/Personnel  Roundatable, 
rence.  Mass. 

8— Business  Publication  Regional  Seminar,  sponsored  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

13 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Advertising  Clinic,  Lincoln 

Plaza  Inn,  Oklahoma  City. 

14- 16 — ANPA/International  Circulation  Managers  Association/News¬ 

paper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Circulation  Managers 
Workshop,  Hotel  Continental,  Chicago. 

14-16— ANPA  Advanced  Labor  Relations  Seminar,  San  Francisco. 

14-18— Knight-Ridder  Seminar,  Effective  Human  Relations, 

Miami  Herald. 
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The  appearance  of  conflict 

In  its  younger  days  40  and  more  years  ago,  the  Newspaper  Guild  at 
its  conventions  annually  endorsed  political  candidates  and  passed 
multiple  resolutions  on  various  political  issues.  In  so  doing  it  gave  the 
appearance  of  committing  its  members  to  hard  and  fast  positions  on 
those  matters  and  suggesting  a  conflict  of  interest  in  what  otherwise 
should  be  considered  impartial  observers.  That  was  in  the  heyday  of 
the  CIO  Political  Action  Committee.  The  New  York  Guild  by  formal 
resolution  in  1944  even  demanded  that  President  Roosevelt  run  for  a 
fourth  term. 

Although  newsroom  personnel — reporters,  editors,  photogra¬ 
phers,  etc. — comprised  a  minority  of  Guild  members  (around  45%) 
their  protests  to  this  seeming  compromise  of  their  editorial  integrity 
was  heard  and  the  practice  was  stopped  momentarily.  The  Guild  did 
endorse  George  McGovern’s  candidacy  for  President  in  1972,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similar  objections  from  newsroom  members,  but  it  has  not 
endorsed  another  political  candidate  until  now. 

The  Guild’s  president  cast  his  union’s  vote  endorsing  Walter  Mon¬ 
dale’s  candidacy  at  the  general  board  meeting  of  the  AFL-CIO  re¬ 
cently.  This  was  not  an  endorsement  by  the  Guild’s  general  conven¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  past,  but  a  decision  based  only  on  a  vote  by  a  majority  of 
the  Guild’s  executive  board.  Needless  to  say  many  Guild  members  in 
the  nation’s  newsrooms  are  upset  by  this  and  the  controversy  has 
started  all  over  again. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  news  people — ^reporters  and  editors — who  are 
members  of  the  Guild  will  continue  to  do  an  impartial  job  in  covering 
political  news  regardless  of  what  their  union  leaders  say  or  do.  We 
feel  strongly,  however,  as  many  of  them  do,  that  political  endorse¬ 
ments  by  their  union  gives  the  appearance  of  conflict  of  interest  to  the 
people  who  count  the  most — newspaper  readers.  Can  reporters 
covering  the  White  House  or  some  Presidential  candidate  remain 
completely  objective  if  they  continue  to  belong  to  a  group  that  wishes 
to  commit  their  votes  somewhere  else?  they  may  ask. 

People  in  the  news  business  should  avoid  conflicts  of  interest  like 
this.  It  tends  to  undermine  public  confidence  in  press  objectivity 
which  has  not  been  too  strong  in  recent  years.  Guild  leaders  should 
stop  putting  their  members  in  such  a  position. 

Confidentiality  of  sources 

The  Hearst  Report,  a  survey  of  the  attitudes  of  the  American 
people  toward  the  media  and  the  judicial  system,  indicates  the  public 
is  way  ahead  of  the  courts  in  supporting  the  rights  of  reporters  to 
protect  their  confidential  sources. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  American  public  agree  that  journalists 
should  have  the  right  to  keep  sources  confidential  while  36%  believe 
journalists  should  have  to  identify  their  sources  in  compliance  with  a 
court  order.  The  passage  of  shield  laws  in  26  states  shows  those 
legislatures  also  support  confidentiality. 

The  nation’s  courts  are  not  always  responsive  to  public  opinion  but 
the  presentation  of  these  findings  by  Hearst  executive  Frank 
Bennack  to  the  National  Conference  of  Metropolitan  Courts  lets  this 
segment  of  jurists  know  how  people  feel  about  the  issue. 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMEN 


Study  finds  ombudsman  credible 


By  Richard  P.  Cunningham 

News  people  at  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee,  at  least,  may  be  shedding 
some  of  the  defensiveness  with  which 
journalists  are  traditionally  supposed 
to  greet  criticism. 

That  suggestion  came  from  a  study 
of  ombudsmen  by  a  California  news¬ 
paperman,  Bradford  J.  Bollinger. 

Bollinger  questioned  Bee  staffers 
and  25  North  American  ombudsmen 
on  whether  the  ombudsman’s  pres¬ 
ence  improves  a  newspaper’s  editing 
and  reporting. 

He  found  first  that  Bee  staffers 
found  their  ombudsman.  Art  Nau- 
man,  “credible.” 

He  found  second  that  Bee  staffers 
were  “neutral”  on  the  question:  Did 
the  ombudsman’s  presence  help  pre¬ 
vent  errors? 

He  found  third  that  Bee  staffers 
were  essentially  neutral  on  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Did  the  ombudsman’s  presence 
result  in  more  attention  to  credibility, 
fairness  and  accountability? 

Neutral  does  not  sound  persuasive, 
but  Bollinger  wrote: 

“There  is  something  to  be  learned 
from  their  neutrality  .  .  .  white  they 
did  not  say,  yes,  the  ombudsman  pro¬ 
gram  h'dps  improve  the  accuracy  of 
the  paper,  they  did  not  say  no  either. 
The  re  sorters  and  editors  said  the 
ombudsman  is  credible;  so  it’s  not  as 
if  they  pay  him  no  attention  at  all. 

“In  fact,  when  asked  if  the 
ombudsman  brought  more  attention 
to  erro  s  and  improved  the  credibil¬ 
ity,  fairness  and  accountability  of  the 
paper,  the  responses  of  the  same 
report*  rs  and  editors  suggested  a 
slight  t  end  toward  being  positive.” 

Bolliiger  attributed  the  neutrality 
in  part  to  professional  skepticism. 

“Their  neutrality  toward  the 
ombudjsman  may  be  just  one  more 
expression  of  an  ingrained  hesitancy 
to  commit  to  this  side  or  that.  They 
may  just  be  waiting  for  the 
ombudsman  to  do  something  that 
convinces  them  that  a  error  noted 
once  is  unlikely  to  occur  again.” 

He  also  found:  “The  neutrality  of 
reporters  and  editors  toward  the 
ombudsman  also  portends  a  lessening 


(Richard  Cunningham  is  an  associ¬ 
ate  director  of  the  National  News 
Council  and  editor  of  the  Council’s 
monthly  newsletter  “Excerpts,” 
which  is  based  on  the  columns  and 
public  memos  of  30  members  of  the 
Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen.) 


of  the  defensive  stature  newspaper¬ 
men  are  said  to  adopt  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  error  or  investigation.” 

Bollinger  recalled  concerns  voiced 
by  Norman  Issacs,  who  appointed  the 
first  contemporary  news  ombudsman 
at  the  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times  in  1%7,  and  Richard 
Harwood,  the  first  ombudsman  at  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  that  arro¬ 
gant  defensiveness  was  a  major  jour¬ 
nalistic  problem.  He  wrote: 

“The  responses  of  the  Sacremento 
Bee  reporters  and  editors  may  reflect 
a  softening  of  that  arrogance  Issacs 
and  Harwood  noted.  The  spirit  of 
ombudsmanship  may  indeed  be 
spreading.” 

Bollinger  quoted  A1  Jacoby,  Read¬ 
er’s  Representative  at  the  San  Diego 
Union,  as  saying: 

“Only  a  few  editors  and  publishers 
have  been  willing  to  make  the  effort — 
a  nice  way  to  say  spend  the  money  — 


and  establish  ombudsman  programs 
designed  to  systematically  work 
against  errors  and  irresponsibility. 

“But  the  mood  of  ombudsmanship, 
the  willingness  to  recognize  and  can¬ 
didly  acknowledge  wrongs,  exists  vir¬ 
tually  everywhere,  something  not 
true  as  recently  as  a  decade  ago.” 

One  ombudsman  told  Bollinger  that 
asking  if  the  ombudsman  prevents 
errors  is  like  asking  if  the  presence  of 
a  priest  or  rabbi  prevents  sinning. 

Bollinger  wrote: 

“The  reporters  and  editors  seemed 
to  be  saying  the  priest  and  the 
ombudsman  have  something  in  com¬ 
mon:  Their  very  existence  proves  sins 
and  errors  are  both  inevitable  and 
reconcilable.  That’s  all.  Reporters 
and  editors  do  not  see  the  ombudsman 
playing  Big  Brother  in  the  news¬ 
room.” 

Bollinger  made  his  study  as  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  theses  at  California  State 
University  where  he  is  a  lecturer.  He 
has  worked  as  a  reporter  for  some 
eight  years. 


Missouri  Senator  criticizes  the  media 


Sen.  John  C.  Danforth  (R-Mo.), 
says  politicians  and  the  media  play  up 
the  trivial  and  neglect  the  significant. 

He  admonished  the  public  not  to  let 
them  get  away  with  it. 

Danforth,  an  ordained  Episcopal 
minister  and  Princeton  University 
graduate  of  1958,  analyzed  press  and 
politicians  in  a  sermon  (Oct.  16)  at  the 
Princeton  chapel,  using  as  his  text  the 
words  of  St.  Paul:  “Hate  what  is  evil, 
hold  fast  to  what  is  good.” 

A  clever  politician  can  maximize 
(his)  public  exposure  by  avoiding 
serious  issues.  He  can  also  virtually 
compel  press  coverage  by  making 
irresponsible  charges.” 

He  likened  this  to  the  red-baiting  of 


the  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  (R- 
Wis.),  in  the  1950s. 

“McCarthyism  lives  today,”  con¬ 
tinued  Danforth. 

He  said,  however,  there  is  an  “anti¬ 
dote  to  cheapened  politics.” 

“The  nature  of  public  discourse — 
the  way  politicians  and  the  press 
approach  political  debate — is  at  least 
as  much  in  your  hands  as  it  is  in 
mine,”  he  told  the  Princeton  stu¬ 
dents. 

“You  are  tne  boss.  Then  why  not 
act  like  it?  Why  not  tell  the  tv  net¬ 
works  to  forget  the  lava  flows,  and 
talk  about  government?  Why  not 
demand  that  politicians  discard  the 
boffos  and  talk  about  the  issues.” 


MM  We  rely  on  The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
^  ^  constantly,  of  course,  hut  never  as  much  as  on 
the  hig  news  or  sports  story.  We  always  know  it  will 
be  there  in  a  pinch. 

E.  Coitiss  Pierson,  Managing  Editor. 

The  Spokesnun-Keview  and  Chronicle,  Spokane.  Washington 

East:  contact  Sam  Summerlin  or  Harriet  Stanton,  212-972-1070. 

West:  contact  Paul  Finch,  213-852-1579. 
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Howtopidc 

the  number  one 
newspaper  in  a 
two  paper  town. 


In  a  city  like  Dallas,  you 
might  as  well  start  with  reader- 
ship.  Because  the  numbers  can 
be  astounding.  In  the  most 
recent  Scarborough  study,  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  holds  the 
overall  readership  lead.  And 
not  just  in  the  vital  Dallas 
County  market,  but  in  the  6 
county  PMSA,  the  SMS  A  and 
the  entire  ADI  as  well.* 

Next, the  number  one  news¬ 
paper  should  deliver  the  targets 
you  need.  Well  that  same  study 
proves  the  Times  Herald  to 
be  the  daily  newspaper  of  choice 
for  households  in  the  PMSA 
and  Dallas  County  with  an 
annual  income  of  $35,000  or 
better.  And  in  all  four  markets, 
we  have  dramatic  leads  among 
important  demographic  groups 


like  working  women,  women 
ages  18-34  and  25-49^.  We’ve 
even  captured  the  readership 
lead  among  new  residents 
moving  to  Dallas^.  Readers 
who’ve  made  the  newspaper 
selection  they  can  live  with  for 
years  to  come. 

The  number  one  news¬ 
paper  should  also  be  available 
fresh,  to  readers  all  day  long. 

In  Dallas,  only  the  Times 
Herald  delivers  both  a  Morning 


and  Afternoon  Edition. 

And  the  number  one 
newspaper  should  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  editorial  product  in  town. 
An  award  winning,  nationally 
acclaimed  newspaper.  Well, 
the  only  Dallas  paper  ever  to 
win  the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize 
is  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

And  we’ve  done  it  three  times. 

If  you’re  still  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  which  is  the  number 
one  newspaper  in  Dallas,  stick 
to  the  facts.  Your  choice  will 
be  the  same  paper  more  and 
more  readers  in  Dallas  choose 
every  day.  The  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  If  you’d  like  to  know 
more  about  being  number  one, 
call  John  Wolf,  Senior  Vice 
President  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  at  (214)  744-6335. 


Dallas  Times  Herald 


SiHirces.  Scarborough's  National  Newspaper  Audience  Ratings  Study  1983.  'Based  on  Five  Issue  Cume  Daily  and  Four  Issue  Cume  Sunday.  ^Based  on  average  issue.  ^Dallas  Times  Herald  Continuing  Market 
Survey,  conducted  by  Kirby  Marketing  Research.  Inc.,  1,230  telephone  interviews,  PMSA.  second  quarter.  1983.  Represented  nationally  by  Branham  Newspaper  Sales  Atlanta.  Boston.  Charlotte.  Chicago. 
Dallas,  Denver.  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Miami.  Minneapolis.  Omaha.  Philadelphia,  Ptirtland.  San  FraiKisco  and  Seattle. 
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E$P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Majority  of  Americans  support  source  confidentiality 

New  Hearst  survey  shows  57%  favor  protection  of  sources 
while  courtroom  cameras  are  opposed  by  48%  to  45%  margin 


A  majority  of  Americans  support  the  maintenance  of 
confidentiality  for  reporters’  news  sources,  according  to  a 
national  survey  sponsored  by  The  Hearst  Corporation. 

At  the  same  time,  Americans  are  split  nearly  evenly  on 
the  issue  of  cameras  being  allowed  in  courtrooms. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  American  public  agree  that 
journalist  ;  should  have  the  right  to  keep  sources  con¬ 
fidential,  while  36%  believe  journalists  should  have  to 
identify  their  sources  in  compliance  with  a  court  order,  the 
survey  showed. 

Belief  in  confidentiality  of  a  journalist’s  news  sources  is 
supported  by  60%  of  the  political  independents  surveyed, 
by  61%  of  the  Democrats,  and  49%  of  the  Republicans. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  all  those  surveyed  are  against  the 
media  using  cameras  in  courtrooms,  while  45%  favor  it. 

The  survey  was  conducted  for  Hearst  by  Research  & 
Forecasts,  Inc.  of  New  York  City.  The  findings  represent 
the  results  of  983  telephone  interviews  conducted  among  a 
randomly  generated  sample  of  men  and  women  across  the 
United  States.  The  results  have  an  overall  margin  of  error 
of  plus  or  minus  3.2%. 


“What  we  have  documented,  I  believe, 
is  that  the  media  is  by  far  the  most 
important  conduit  of  information  about 
our  judicial  system,”  said  Frank 
Bennack,  Jr.,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Hearst. 


The  survey  also  showed  that  the  media  is  a  much  more 
important  source  of  information  about  the  courts  than  are 
lawyers,  personal  experience,  schools  or  libraries. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  public  said  they  frequently  get 
this  information  from  tv  news,  and  51%  said  they  frequent¬ 
ly  get  this  information  from  newspapers.  Only  28% 
claimed  to  get  this  information  frequently  from  radio 
news. 

Television  drama  was  mentioned  as  a  frequent  source  of 
judicial  information  for  19%  of  the  public. 

Only  6%  said  they  get  judicial  information  from  their 
own  juror  experience,  and  another  6%  said  they  get  such 
information  from  other  personal  court  experiences. 

“What  we  have  documented,  1  believe,  is  that  the  media 
is  by  far  the  most  important  conduit  of  information  about 
our  judicial  system,’’  said  Frank  Bennack,  Jr.,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Hearst. 

Bennack  said  the  survey  showed  that  the  public’s  over¬ 
all  knowledge  of  the  judicial  system  is  seriously  flawed. 

For  example,  50%  of  those  surveyed  mistakenly  believe 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  person  who  is  accused  of  a 
crime  to  prove  his  or  her  own  innocence. 

“Somehow,  appreciation  for  one  of  our  most  fun¬ 
damental  legal  principles  has  fallen  from  our  public  con¬ 


sciousness,’’  Bennack  said.  “I  sincerely  believe  that 
everyone  concerned  with  educating  and  informing  the 
public — the  courts,  the  media,  the  schools — must  take 
immediate  remedial  action  to  correct  this  grevious  situa¬ 
tion.’’ 

Bennack  added,  “If  there  are  increased  responsibilities 
of  journalists  revealed  by  this  Hearst  survey — and  I 
believe  that  to  be  the  case — so  too  is  there  inherent  in  the 
information  we’ve  shared,  a  need  for  increased 
responsiveness  by  the  judiciary.’’ 

Citing  the  passage  of  shield  laws  in  26  states  and  recent 
Supreme  Court  rulings  in  favor  of  an  open  courtroom, 
Bennack  stated,  “I  personally  sense  a  trend  toward 
cooperation  in  the  relationship  between  the  courts  and  the 
media.  Nevertheless,  the  media  must  continue  to  press  its 
case  because  that  cooperation  has  neither  been  universal 
nor  uniform.  And  I  am  not  so  sure  it  can  ever  be.’’ 

Bennack  released  the  survey  findings  in  an  address  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Metropolitan  Courts  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  this  week  (October  21). 

In  his  talk  to  the  judges  in  attendance,  Bennack  said, 
“We  in  the  press  are  not  your  adversaries,  but  we  do  have 
a  watch-dog  responsibility  to  perform  for  society  as  a 
whole.  And  sometimes  we  must  wage  our  crusade  on 
behalf  of  issues  important  to  us,  such  as  media  access  and 
reporters’  rights." 

Other  public  misconceptions  about  the  courts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  survey,  are:  45%  of  Americans  misunderstand 
the  role  of  the  District  Attorney  and  mistakenly  believe  it 
is  a  D.A.’s  job  to  defend  an  accused  person  who  cannot 
afford  a  lawyer;  and  55%  incorrectly  believe  it  is  true  that  if 
someone  is  found  innocent  of  a  crime,  the  state  can  appeal 
the  case. 

Among  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  survey  were: 

The  majority  of  Americans  are  against  plea  bargaining  in 
criminal  cases,  53%  to  35%,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  favor  the  jury  system  89%  to  6%.  Yet  only  16% 
have  ever  served  on  a  jury. 

Why  did  the  Hearst  organization  undertake  this  survey? 

According  to  Bennack,  “As  an  owner  and  operator  of 
numerous  print  and  broadcast  news  outlets,  the  Hearst 
organization  has  a  natural  curiosity  to  know  just  how  well 
informed  the  public  is  about  our  nation’s  judicial  system. 
We  are  also  interested,  of  course,  in  knowing  the  source  of 
their  information.” 

Bennack  added  that  Hearst  also  wants  to  know  how 
Americans  feel  about  the  relationship  between  the 
judiciary  and  the  media. 

He  said  when  he  received  an  invitation  months  back  to 
speak  to  the  National  Conference  of  Metropolitan  Courts, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  “make  an  even  more 
fundamental  contribution”  to  the  conference  by  providing 
a  documented  response  to  his  scheduled  talk  on  “The 
Media  Looks  at  the  Judiciary.” 

“You  provided  me  with  the  motivation  to  go  out  and 
document  the  national  response  to  some  of  the  questions 
we  have  been  wondering  about  for  a  long  time,”  he  told 
conference  attendees. 
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Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Co.  buys  Houston  Post 

Pays  more  than  $100  million 
for  nation's  17th  largest  daily 


The  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  agreed  this  week 
to  purchase  the  Houston  Post  for  a  reported  $  1 00  million  in 
cash  plus  the  value  of  the  newspaper’s  working  capital. 

The  Post,  put  up  for  sale  in  July  by  its  owner  —  H&C 
Communications  Inc. —  owned  by  the  Hobby  and  Catto 
families  of  Houston  and  McLean,  Va.,  has  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  395,000,  which  has  been  rising  over  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  the  17th  largest  newspaper  in  the  country. 

The  purchase  does  not  include  the  acquisition  of  H&C’s 
printing  plant  (which  Sun  Publishing  will  lease),  nor  its 
four  television  and  one  radio  station. 

The  decision  by  Toronto  Sun  officials  to  purchase  the 
Post  is  part  of  the  publishing  company’s  hopes  to  enter  the 
United  States  newspaper  market.  In  August,  Toronto  Sun 
officials  said  they  were  considering  the  purchase  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  Post, 
however,  those  plans  may  have  been  abandoned. 

Shortly  after  the  demise  of  the  Washington  Star  in  1981 , 
the  company  had  also  considered  a  collaboration  with 
Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  America  Publishing  Inc.  to  start 
a  daily  tabloid  in  Washington,  D.C.  Those  plans  were  also 
scuttled. 

The  Toronto  Sun  is  a  tabloid  that  has  been  said  by  some 
to  be  similar  to  Murdoch’s  splashy  New  York  Post. 


The  Toronto  Sun,  one  of  three  newspapers  published  in 
Canada  by  the  publishing  company,  is  a  tabloid,  unlike  the 
Houston  Post,  which  is  a  broadsheet.  The  Sun  boasts  an 
approximate  260,0(X)  daily  circulation.  The  Toronto  Sun 
Pliblishing  Co.  also  publishes  daily  newspapers  in  Edmon¬ 
ton  and  Calgary. 

Last  year  the  Canadian  company  sold  49%  of  its  shares 
to  Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.  for  $54  million. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30, 1983,  the  Sun  Publish¬ 
ing  racked  up  a  profit  of  $7.8  million  on  revenues  of  $1 15 
million. 

For  the  first  quarter  ending  July  30,  the  company  re¬ 
ported  a  profit  of  slightly  under  $2  million,  compared  with 
$758,000  for  a  similar  period  in  1982.  Revenue  was  $28.4 
million,  up  slightly  from  the  previous  year. 

In  August,  E&P  reported  Sun  vice  president  Donald 
Hunt  as  stating  he  had  been  contacted  by  representatives 
of  the  Houston  Post  about  possibly  acquiring  that  news¬ 
paper. 

There  were  reportedly  several  other  companies 
interested  in  purchasing  the  Post,  including  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Company  and  Capital  Cities  Communications.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  Donald  Graham  of  the  Washington  Post 
Company  reportedly  visited  Houston  to  look  over  the 
operation. 


Endorsement  of  Mondale  creates  problems  for  Guild 

Some  reporters  question  Perlik’s  move  to  support  him 


The  Newspaper  Guild’s  recent  move  to  endorse  Walter 
Mondale  in  his  bid  to  become  the  next  President  has 
attracted  mixed  reactions  from  journalists  around  the 
country. 

Guild  President  Charles  Perlik  voted  Oct.  1  at  the  AFL- 
CIO  convention  in  Florida  on  behalf  of  the  union’s 
approximate  31,000  membership  in  favor  of  the  Mondale 
endorsement  —  a  vote  that  brings  into  question  whether 
journalists  or  those  labor  organizations  that  represent 
them  should  make  known  their  political  sentiments. 

Perlik  told  E&P  this  week  Mondale  was  chosen  because 
he  is  “widely  recognized  as  the  premiere  candidate  for  the 
working  men  and  women.’’  The  union  president  brushed 
off  criticism  that  the  endorsement  would  harm  the  credibil¬ 
ity  of  the  union’s  membership  and  said  it  should  not  affect 
members  in  the  course  of  their  jobs. 

“It  is  my  view  that  if  the  subjects  of  their  coverage  are  to 
take  offense  (with  the  endorsement),  what  will  be  their 
reaction  to  a  publisher  who  has  taken  a  position  in  his 
newspaper,”  Perlik  asked. 

But  Steven  R.  Dornfeld,  national  president  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  said  the 
endorsement  “thrusts  the  union  into  the  political  arena 
and  raises  questions  about  objectivity.” 

Dornfeld,  a  correspondent  for  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
papers  in  Washington  and  a  former  member  of  the  Guild, 
said  his  society’s  code  of  ethics  advises  members  to  refrain 
from  any  activity  that  might  compromise  the  actions  of  a 
journalist. 

While  Dornfeld  said  he  sympathizes  with  Perlik’s 
position  in  that  the  union  represents  commercial  em¬ 
ployees  as  well  as  newsroom  employees,  he  thought  the 
move  was  “inappropriate.” 
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The  Guild  failed  to  endorse  candidates  in  the  past  two 
Presidential  elections,  but  cast  a  vote  in  favor  of  George 
McGovern  in  the  1972  race. 

Bruce  Nelson,  president  of  the  Twin  Cities  Chapter  of 
the  Guild,  disagreed  with  Dornfeld  and  said  he  has  “no 
problem”  with  the  endorsement. 

He  said  he  trusts  Perlik’s  judgment  in  casting  the  vote 
and  doesn’t  feel  the  endorsement  will  “cast  a  cloud  over 
the  newspaper  business.” 

“I  tend  to  separate  in  my  mind  trade  union  activity  from 
journalistic  activity,”  Nelson  said.  “I  think  you  can  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  craft  and  the  union.” 

Richard  Smyser,  vice  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  said  the  endorsement  didn’t  sur¬ 
prise  him  because  Mondale  is  considered  the  labor  unions’ 
candidate. 

“I  don’t  have  any  real  strong  feelings  against  them 
speaking  out,”  said  Smyser,  editor  of  The  Oak  Ridger  in 
Tennessee.  “I’m  not  terribly  upset  by  it.” 

Smyser,  who  said  he  could  not  speak  for  the  society, 
said  the  move  “alerts  us  to  keep  our  copy  objective.” 

However,  Barbara  White  Stack,  president  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
and  a  Guild  member,  has  some  problems  with  the  endorse¬ 
ment. 

“Not  only  do  reporters  have  to  be  unbiased,”  she  said, 
“but  they  have  to  appear  unbiased  as  well.” 

“I’m  in  favor  of  our  endorsing  a  candidate  and  Mondale 
is  clearly  the  choice  of  labor,”  said  Doug  Cuthbertson, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Guild’s  San  Frans  isco-Oakland 
local.  “Reporters’  abilities  to  cover  stories  aren’t  affected 
by  their  political  activities.” 

— Donna  Ventimiglia 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  22,  1983 


Publisher,  county  clerk  battle  it  out  in  West  Virginia 

Charleston's  Chilton  opposes  clerk's  move 
to  have  county  pay  her  legal  fees;  she  sues  him 


By  Donna  Ventimiglia 

The  clerk  of  the  Kanawha  County  government  has  filed 
suit  against  the  publisher  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  charging  him  with  wrongful  conduct. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  response  to  a  move  by  publisher 
W.E.  Chilton  III  to  intervene  in  clerk  Peggy  Miller’s 
attempt  to  get  the  county  to  pay  her  legal  bill  of  $21 1 ,800, 
which  she  rung  up  defending  herself  against  charges  that 
she  criminally  mishandled  the  1980  election. 

Miller  was  ultimately  acquitted  of  the  charges  at  a 
second  trial,  following  a  mistrial. 

Claiming  the  taxpayers  should  not  have  to  pay  the  bill 
for  Miller’s  legal  fees.  The  Daily  Gazette  Co. ,  which  owns 
the  Gazette,  asked  the  court  to  allow  the  newspaper  to 
intervene  in  the  clerk’s  attempt  to  collect  the  money. 

The  Gazette  obtained  a  temporary  restraining  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  county  from  paying  the  bill. 

Judge  Robert  K.  Smith  (Oct.  14)  ordered  both  sides  in 
the  dispute  to  submit  briefs  on  the  issue  and  said  a  decision 
should  be  made  within  the  month  on  whether  the  Gazette 
can  intervene,  and  whether  to  let  stand  the  restraining 
order. 


Miller  said  Chilton  has  “used  the 
newspaper  as  a  tool  to  carry  out  his  own 
personal  political  aims.” 


Miller  responded  in  a  suit  filed  Oct.  17  charging  Chilton 
with  abusing  the  legal  process  and  damaging  her  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  attempts  to  stop  the  Kanawha  County  Commis¬ 
sion  from  footing  the  bill  for  legal  fees. 

Miller’s  husband  Steven,  who  is  serving  as  her  attorney, 
said  the  suit  against  Chilton  charges  him  with  wrongful 
conduct  in  two  respects. 

First,  it  claims  Chilton  abused  the  legal  process  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  injunction,  and  second,  claims  he  has  improperly 
used  his  position  in  the  community  and  has  invaded  Mill¬ 
er’s  rights. 


“Mr.  Chilton  is  charged  with  doing  things  that  were 
wrong,”  said  Miller.  “We  only  alleged  what  we  knew  we 
could  prove.” 

Further,  Miller  said  Chilton  has  “used  the  newspaper  as 
a  tool  to  carry  out  his  own  personal  political  aims.” 

Miller  said  articles  and  editorials  written  concerning  his 
wife’s  involvement  in  the  1980  elections  and  affidavits 
submitted  by  the  newspaper  in  requesting  the  injunction 
were  false. 


“If  the  stories  were  incorrect  why 
didn’t  he  bring  it  to  our  attention,” 
Chilton  said. 


Attorneys  for  the  Gazette  said  those  statements  are 
simply  not  true. 

Chilton  said  he  considers  the  Gazette  one  of  the  most 
open  newspapers  in  the  country  and  had  the  stories  been 
erroneous,  he  would  have  printed  corrections. 

“If  the  stories  were  incorrect  why  didn’t  he  bring  it  to 
our  attention,”  Chilton  told  E&P. 

Responding  to  charges  that  he  is  using  the  newspaper  to 
further  his  political  career,  Chilton  said,  “1  have  no  politic¬ 
al  aims.  I  have  no  plans  to  run  for  office.” 

The  publisher,  who  is  the  30th  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
Fellow  of  Colby  College,  sat  in  the  state  legislature  for 
eight  years. 

While  the  Millers  were  charging  Chilton’s  moves  were 
political,  attorneys  for  the  Gazette  alleged  that  Mrs.  Miller 
had  inclinations  to  run  for  political  office. 

Chilton  has  said  the  payment  of  Miller’s  legal  fees  by  the 
county  would  set  a  precedent  that  would  enable  public 
officials  to  employ  attorneys  to  defend  them  with  no  re¬ 
gard  to  the  cost. 

The  confusing  legal  battle  began  when  the  County  Com¬ 
mission  requested  Smith  to  make  an  authoritative  ruling  as 
to  whether  the  governing  body  should  pay  Miller’s  fees. 
The  court  declined  making  such  a  ruling  and  Miller  then 
filed  a  counterclaim  asking  for  a  jury  to  hear  the  case. 


High  Court  to  hear  pretrial  publicity  case 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  agreed  (Oct.  17)  to  decide 
whether  pretrial  publicity  prevented  Jon  Yount  of 
Luthersburg,  Pa.,  from  getting  a  fair  trial  13  years  ago. 

Yount,  then  a  high  school  mathematics  teacher  was 
convicted  at  a  second  trial  and  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  for  the  murder  and  rape  of  one  of  his  stu¬ 
dents,  18-year-old  Sue  Rimer,  in  19^. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  con¬ 
viction  and  sentence,  but  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  found 
undue  publicity  and  ordered  a  third  trial.  Now  the  U.S. 


Supreme  Court,  upon  the  request  of  the  prosecutors,  will 
consider  whether  the  third  trial  is  justified. 

On  the  day  after  the  discovery  of  the  victim’s  body, 
Yount  walked  into  a  police  station  and  said,  “1  killed  that 
girl.”  Yount  was  convicted  at  his  first  trial,  but  the  verdict 
was  voided  and  a  second  trial  ordered  because  police 
accepted  his  confession  without  first  reading  him  his 
rights. 

Before  the  second  trial,  Yount’s  attorneys,  citing  pre¬ 
trial  publicity,  asked  unsuccessfuly  to  have  the  trial  moved 
outside  Clearfield  County. 


Belo  sells  two  tv  stations  to  Freedom  Newspapers 


A.H.  Belo  Corporation  signed  a  definitive  agreement  to 
sell  two  of  its  television  stations,  KFDM-tv  in  Beaumont- 
Port  Arthur,  Texas,  and  WTVC-tv  in  Chattanooga,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  to  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Santa  Ana,  California 
for  $49  million  in  cash. 
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Freedom  Newspapers  currefitly  operates  two  other  tv 
stations  and  owns  29  newspapers. 

Belo  is  the  parent  company  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Belo  Broadcasting  (Corporation  and  News-Texas, 
Inc. 
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“Gloss”  is  taken  off  investigative  reporting 


Veteran  journalists  say  arrogance,  sloppy  reporting 
has  brought  public  contempt  upon  the  profession 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Veteran  reporters  and  editors  took  some  of  the  gloss  off 
investigative  reporting  recently  at  a  California  conference 
in  which  journalists  were  assailed  for  a  host  of  sins  ranging 
from  glory  grabbing  to  bad  writing. 

The  audience,  mostly  young  newspeople  for  whom 
investigative  reporting  was  the  magnet  that  draws  them  to 
journalism,  were  told  that  arrogance,  sloppy  reporting, 
and  the  pursuit  of  prizes  for  their  own  sake,  has  brought 
public  contempt  upon  their  profession  and  lost  them  the 
trust  of  the  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  blasts  went  off  at  an  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors  (IRE)  regional  workshop,  which  also  featured  a 
stormy  session  on  ethics  that  involved  two  Colorado 
reporters  and  their  investigative  target,  who  also  took  part 
in  the  debate. 

IRE  president  Tom  Renner  led  the  criticism  of  certain 
journalistic  practices  at  the  Palm  Springs  meeting  Oct.  7-9, 
wondering  aloud  “if  we’re  not  succumbing  to  our  own 
sirens,  glamour  and  greed.” 

The  Newsday  organized  crime  expert  says  he  was 
speaking  only  for  himself,  but  his  views  appeared  to  reflect 
those  of  other  founding  IRE  members  who  seemed  con¬ 
cerned  that  some  of  today’s  journalists  were  giving 
investigative  reporting  in  particular,  and  journalism  in 
general,  a  bad  name. 

“Too  often  we  mistrust  the  intentions  of  our  peers,  and 
we  become  paranoid  about  the  intentions  of  those  we 
report  on,  Renner  asserted.  “We  become  wrapped  up  in  a 
quest  for  the  Holy  Grail  of  Journalism — the  Pulitzer,  Pea¬ 
body,  Emmy  (and  other  awards),  and  we  forget  what  we 
are  really  here  to  do — report  and  inform  and  write,  and 
have  some  fun  doing  it.” 

According  to  Renner,  many  reporters  are  getting  their 
priorities  mixed  up  and  he  questioned  their  morality  in  the 
pursuit  of  news. 


“IVe  become  wrapped  up  in  a  quest 
for  the  Holy  Grail  of  Journalism— the 
Pulitzer,  Peabody,  Emmy  (and  other 
awards),  and  we  forget  what  we  are 
really  here  to  do— report  and  inform  and 
write,  and  have  some  fun  doing  it.” 


“The  public  doesn’t  respect  us  as  it  once  did,”  he  com¬ 
plained.  “The  only  group  they  respect  less  are  politicians, 
particularly  Congressional  types.” 

He  noted  that  journalists  on  television  are  portrayed  as 
ruthless,  reckless,  thoughtless  and  as  “mindless 
animals.” 

“If  we’re  not  ambushing  the  helpless  with  microphones 
and  cameras,  we’re  pack-ratting  at  tragedies,  asking  inane 
and  thoughtless  questions  of  cripples,  the  dying  and  the 
survivors  of  the  dead,”  he  added.  “Unfortunately,  not  all 
of  it  is  fiction.” 

The  IRE  head  singled  out  a  recent  CBS  “60  Minutes” 
program  on  reputed  Mafia  leader  Joe  Bonanno  and  his 
family  as  an  example  of  what’s  wrong  with  investigative 
journalism. 

“It  not  only  promoted  the  book  of  a  Mafia  boss,  but  it 
failed  to  ask  the  hard  questions  about  that  crime  leader’s 
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(alleged  involvement  in)  murders,”  Renner  contended. 
“It  makes  those  who  uncovered  some  of  his  misdeeds  look 
as  if  they  were  evil  profiteers  and  invaders  of  this  crime 
boss’  privacy — all  to  get  an  exclusive  interview  .  .  .  what 
was  important  was  box  office,  not  truth;  get  there  with  a 
first  and  stay  out  front  with  better  ratings.” 

But  Renner  did  not  exclude  newspapers  from  his 
indictment.  He  alleged  that  police  across  the  country  mis¬ 
trust  news  reporters,  feeling  that  they  care  nothing  about 
their  problems,  only  about  “headlines  and  prizes.” 


He  noted  that  journalists  on  television 
are  portrayed  as  ruthless,  reckless, 
thoughtless  and  as  “mindless  animals.” 

“if  we’re  not  ambushing  the  helpless 
with  microphones  and  cameras,  we’re 
pack-ratting  at  tragedies,  asking  inane 
and  thoughtless  questions  of  cripples, 
the  dying  and  the  survivors  of  the  dead,” 
he  added.  “Unfortunately,  not  all  of  it  is 
fiction.” 


“We  stand  on  the  battlements,  practice  confrontation 
journalism,  lose  valuable  resources,  deal  with  public  rela¬ 
tions  hacks  from  federal  and  local  law  enforcement,  and 
never  really  get  inside  and  deal  with  those  who  can  do  us 
the  most  good — the  field  investigators,  intelligence  agents, 
homicide  dicks,  corruption  probers  and  terrorist-radical 
watchers,”  he  said. 

The  speaker  accused  some  journalists  of  requesting 
information  from  the  FBI  and  other  agencies,  but  refusing 
to  do  the  same  for  law  enforcement  groups.  He  asserted 
that  reporters  can  exchange  information  without  com¬ 
promising  their  dignity  or  integrity. 

Renner  said  such  attitudes  by  reporters  are  hurting 
newspapers  in  the  courts,  where  libel  juries  are  taking  a 
“sock-it-to-them”  approach  in  bringing  in  verdicts  for 
plaintiffs. 

Recalling  the  days  of  IRE’s  exposures  in  Arizona 
following  the  murder  of  reporter  Don  Bolles  in  1976,  Ren¬ 
ner,  a  newsman  for  29  years  indicated  that  investigative 
reporting  has  lost  much  of  its  luster  since  that  time. 

Nevertheless,  he  urged  journalists  to  continue 
investigations,  but  to  “think  in  terms  of  public  good  and 
fight  for  that — not  for  mere  personal  gain  or  glory.” 

Investigative  reporting  also  took  several  punches  from 
Frank  McCulloch,  executive  editor  of  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  who  claimed  that  it  and  journalism  generally 
have  produced  “an  awesome  and  assinine  assortment  of 
sins,  and  their  wages  are  now  being  visited  upon  us.” 

He  said  that,  after  surviving  the  new  journalism,  the 
newsroom  has  been  hit  by  a  “new  puritanism.  ’  ’  He  likened 
it  to  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Salem  witch  trials,  which 
Mather  inspired  but  later  opposed. 

“Journalism’s  present  reform  goals,  like  Cotton’s,  are 
clearly  esteemible,”  McCulloch  commented.  “We  want 
to  be  more  fair,  accurate,  balanced,  measured,  responsible 
and  only  a  fool  could  argue  that  we  stand  in  danger  of 
suffering  excesses  of  any  of  those. 
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“But  it  seems  to  me  that  while  the  goals  remain  worthy, 
there  is  growing  danger  that  their  pursuit  can  become  an 
end  unto  itself.  When  that  happens,  the  result  isn’t  better 
journalism;  it  is  paralysis.” 

McCulloch  attributed  the  “new  puritanism”  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors,  among  them  the  “growing  crankiness  of  a 
society  that  has  lost  confidence  in  most  institutions,  most 
certainly  including  the  free  press.” 

He  also  named  as  causes  the  growing  number  of  libel 
suits,  pressure  groups,  which  also  pressure  Journalists, 
and  the  move  toward  newsroom  management,  where  pro¬ 
fessional  managers  are  trained  to  run  the  paper  with  such 
tools  as  MBO  (management  by  objective). 

In  using  MBO,  McCulloch  remarked,  editors  “concern 
themselves  more  with  the  location  of  a  broom  closet  and 
light  screens  for  VDTs  than  with  the  journalistic  quality  of 
the  newspaper.” 

McCulloch,  who  came  to  the  Bee  Newspapers  by  way  of 
Time  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  also  took  a  swipe  at 
“agenda  journalism,  which  is  strong  on  the  who’s,  what’s, 
when’s  and  where’s,  but  very  weak  on  the  why’s  and 
how’s.” 

He  said  journalism  has  edged  away  from  tough  minded¬ 
ness  and  has  inflated  its  own  importance. 

“We  have  become  too  full  of  ourselves,”  he  scolded. 
“We  have  been  arrogant.  We  have  been  rude.  We  have 
been  elitist.  We  have  been  inaccurate.  We  have  been 
insensitive.  We  have  been  unfair  ...” 


He  said  that,  after  surviving  the  new 
journaiism,  the  newsroom  has  been  hit 
by  a  “new  puritanism.”  He  iikened  it  to 
Cotton  Mather  and  the  Saiem  witch 
triais,  which  Mather  inspired  but  iater 
opposed. 


Pinpointing  investigative  reporting,  McCulloch  linked  it 
with  Cotton  Mather,  explaining:  “We  sometimes  get  so 
caught  up  in  the  pursuit  of  a  querry  that  we  lose  all  sense  of 
scale  and  proportion.” 

The  long-time  editor  said  the  shortcomings  of 
investigative  journalism  include  going  after  minor  targets, 
abusing  the  use  of  unidentified  sources  and  awkward  writ¬ 
ing. 

Misgivings  about  the  state  of  investigative  reporting  also 
were  expressed  by  San  Diego  Union  managing  editor  J.D. 
Alexander  in  a  panel  session  on  what  editors  want  from 
reporters. 

“What  gets  me,”  he  stated,  “is  that  the  reformist  atti¬ 
tude  seems  to  outweigh  a  sense  of  fairness  and  accuracy.  If 
we  dismiss  other  human  beings,  the  public  perceives  us  to 
have  the  credibility  of  a  hustler.” 

Alexander  decried  reporters  who  are  “without  compas¬ 
sion  and  see  evil  at  every  turn.  1  look  for  fairness.  I  like 
stories  with  impact,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  human 
beings.” 

Another  panelist,  Los  Angeles  Times  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor  Dave  Rosenzweig,  said  he  wanted  investigative  report¬ 
ers  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  their  writing. 

“The  measure  of  an  investigative  story  is  how  clear  it 
is,”  he  elaborated.  He  suggested  that  reporters  put  more 
thought  into  the  organization  of  their  stories,  edit  them 
more  carefully  and  keep  in  mind  that  they  are  “writing  for 
readers,  not  for  their  scrapbook  or  even  editors.” 

Alexander  cautioned  writers  to  give  more  thought  to 
sources  on  sensitive  stories. 

“If  there  is  a  libel  suit,  can  you  produce  him  (the 
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source)?  he  asked.  “Is  he  trying  to  hang  on  you?” 

Alexander  also  disclosed  his  problems  with  job  appli¬ 
cants  who  are  “under  informed.” 

“They  wonder  why  I  won’t  hire  them  and  yet  they  don’t 
know  how  many  U.S.  Senators  the  state  of  California 
has,”  he  commented. 

Investigative  reporting  came  under  further  scrutiny  in 
an  unusual  panel  which  brought  together  two  reporters 
and  the  man  who  spent  3 1  months  in  prison  as  a  result  of 
their  probe  into  a  land  fraud  scheme. 

The  session  provoked  a  heated  discussion  on  ethical 
issues  raised  by  the  investigation.  The  story  involved  a 
collaborative  effort  by  Norm  Udevitz  of  the  Denver  Post 
and  David  Freed  and  Steve  Wick,  then  at  the  Colorado 
Springs  Sun. 

But  the  facet  of  the  investigative  article  that  stirred  up 
most  of  the  discussion  concerned  Udevitz  and  Freed’s 
admission  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  contact  the  target  of 
their  investigation  before  publishing  their  stories,  and  that 
they  turned  over  material  they  had  acquired  to  a  grand  jury 
before  publication. 

Udevitz  and  Freed  (Wick  was  not  present)  explained 
that  the  suspect,  Danny  O’Keefe,  was  not  questioned  by 
them  because  the  statute  of  limitations  was  running  out  on 
the  crime  and  time  was  a  factor.  They  said  the  case  against 
him  was  so  solid  that  his  guilt  appeared  established  and 
that  O’Keefe  frequently  was  out  of  town. 

Freed,  who  is  now  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  said 
attempts  were  made  to  reach  O’Keefe’s  partner  in  the 
operation  and  that  a  number  of  employees  of  their  land 
company  were  interviewed. 

“If  there  is  an  ethical  problem  here  it’s  mine,  but  I  don't 
think  I  have  one,”  Udevitz  stated.  He  added  that  he  would 
work  the  story  the  same  way  under  similar  circumstances. 

According  to  Udevitz,  the  basic  evidence  in  the  case  had 
been  in  the  files  of  the  Colorado  Springs  District  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office  for  two  years  or  more. 

O’Keefe,  who  was  sitting  next  to  the  two  newsmen, 
admitted  their  stories  in  reference  to  the  land  fraud  were 
accurate,  but  he  charged  they  contained  several  errors  on 
other  matters.  He  denied  their  allegations  that  he  had 
dealings  with  alleged  syndicate  boss  Joe  Bonanno  and  that 
he  dealt  in  drugs.  He  also  denied  Udevitz’s  report  that  he 
had  put  a  “contract”  out  on  Udevitz’s  life  during  their 
investigation. 

“Once  that  sort  of  thing  is  in  the  press,  people  become 
attitude-formed  for  the  next  article  about  you,”  O’Keefe 
said. 

“At  some  point  in  time  the  accused  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  reply  to  the  allegations.” 

Several  persons  in  the  audience  appeared  to  agree  with 
him. 

“I  can’t  beleive  that  you  didn’t  talk  to  him  (O’Keefe),” 
one  journalist  said. 

“Believe  it,”  Udevitz  retorted.  “We  didn’t.” 

Later,  IRE  members  and  others  interviewed  by  E&P 
said  they  believed  O’Keefe  should  have  been  approached. 

“It  bothers  me  a  lot  that  they  never  called  the  target  of 
their  investigation,”  said  Peter  Karl  of  WMAQ-tv,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

San  Francisco  Examiner  reporter  Dave  Mitchell,  who 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  investigation  of  Synanon 
while  a  weekly  publisher,  said  “I  would  have  done  it  (tried 
to  reach  O’Keefe),  but  I  don’t  see  this  as  being  a  big  sin  as 
some  others  did.  After  all,  we  don’t  get  the  burglar’s  side 
of  the  story  every  time  we  write  a  burglary  story.” 

Larry  Stammer,  a  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter,  com¬ 
mented:  "Very  definitely  he  should  have  contacted  the 
target.  That’s  standard  practice  even  if  you  get  a  per¬ 
functory  answer.  If  you  don’t,  you  become  like  the  pro¬ 
secution  in  going  after  only  one  side.” 


Business  reporting  pieced  under  the  microscope 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  lobby  group 
sponsors  seminar  on  how  to  do  it  right 


By  Cathy  Quinlan 

The  economy  is  big  business  these  days.  And  that  may 
be  the  problem. 

“How  to  cover  business”  seminars  are  on  the  agendas 
of  a  growing  number  of  professional  news  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  rivaling  ethics,  news  management  and  the  changing 
technology  as  hot  topics  of  news  interest. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  decided  to  take 
matters  into  its  own  hands  through  its  taxpayers’  lobby. 
Citizen’s  Choice.  The  75,000-member  chamber  affiliate 
held  its  first  of  seven  public  hearings  September  27  at 
Chicago  Marriott  Hotel  under  the  leadership  of  its  newly- 
formed  National  Commission  for  Free  and  Responsible 
Media. 

Testimony  was  given  by  several  academicians,  jour¬ 
nalists  and  business  persons  to  14  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  available  for  the  all-day  session. 

The  commission  comprises  37  leaders  from  the  media, 
business  government,  academia  and  interest  groups. 
Among  those  commission  members  present  Sept.  27  were 
Roy  Ash,  former  director  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget;  Donald  H.  Johnston,  associate  dean  of 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism;  and  Herbert  Schmertz, 
vice  president  of  public  affairs  for  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

The  seven  hearings  will  deal  with  various  aspects  of 
media  involvement  in  society,  including  business, 
international  affairs,  the  new  technology  and  special 
interest  groups  and  government. 

Funds  to  support  the  commission’s  activities  and  final 
report  expected  next  summer  are  coming  both  from 
individuals  and  corporations,  with  no  contributions 
exceeding  $5,000. 

Much  of  the  testimony  and  discussion  during  the  hear¬ 
ings  centered  on  news  bias  and  reporter  education  in  the 
fields  of  business  and  economics. 

Testifiers  included  Dan  Miller,  editor  of  Crain’s  Chica¬ 
go  Business',  D.  Gale  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  economics  department;  and  Harker  Collins, 
president  of  Harker  Collins  &  Co.  of  Brownsville,  Texas, 
and  economic  counsel  for  the  Automotive  Industry  Ser¬ 
vice  Association. 

In  summing  up  the  purpose  of  the  commission’s 
interest,  director  of  the  National  Center  for  Business  and 
Economic  Communication  Louis  Kohlmeier  said,  “Econ¬ 
omy  is  of  overriding  concern  to  the  public  these  days.  It 


has  been  since  the  Great  Depression.  We’re  talking  about 
jobs  and  employment.” 

Kohlmeier,  in  testifying  before  commissioners,  said  it  is 
“silly”  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  news  because 
the  criteria  are  too  subjective. 

However,  he  called  for  an  experiment  in  education 
through  U.S.  journalism  schools,  citing  American  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Washington,  D.C.,  University  of  Michigan  and 
Columbia,  as  examples  of  innovative  programs  for  combin¬ 
ing  business  and  journalism. 

“It’s  only  recently  that  a  textbook  has  been  designed  in 
this  area,”  he  said. 

Kohlmeier  said  the  new  education  would  be  redesigned 
to  lessen  the  theory  given  to  the  economist  and  strengthen 
the  practical  knowledge. 


‘They  are  not  the  dead  end  jobs  they 
once  were  when  canned  press  releases 
and  stock  reports  were  run  without 
question,”  Kohlmeier  added. 


He  credited  newspapers  with  upgrading  their  business 
sections. 

“They  are  not  the  dead  end  jobs  they  once  were  when 
canned  press  releases  and  stock  reports  were  run  without 
question,”  Kohlmeier  added. 

Commissioner  Donald  Johnston,  associate  dean  of 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  Missouri,  mentioned  that 
of  his  175  graduate  journalism  students,  only  20  con¬ 
centrated  on  business  and  economy  last  year.  But  those  20 
quickly  got  jobs,  he  emphasized. 

While  most  of  the  commissioners  and  speakers  agreed 
that  much  of  the  journalism  training  is  on  the  job  because 
universities  produce  many  more  generalists  than 
specialists,  they  disagreed  on  whether  that  was  a  good 
idea. 

Commissioner  James  Whelan,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Times,  said  his  reporters  practice 
an  interdisciplinary  approach — “They  chase  stories  wher¬ 
ever  they  get  them.” 

Although  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  business  and 
economic  reporting  may  not  have  been  high  with  some 


Future  dialogue  planned  by  Citizen’s  Choice 


Citizen’s  Choice  National  Commission  on  a  Free  and 
Responsible  Media  contends  that  it  is  “not  interested  in 
laws  or  regulations  governing  the  press,  nor  does  it 
want  to  tell  the  media  how  to  conduct  their  business.” 

Rather,  the  Commission  states,  “it  intends  to  offer 
observations  on  the  current  and  future  state  of  the 
media  based  on  the  best  thinking  currently  available.” 

The  Commission  is  made  up  of  37  people  from  the 
media,  business,  government,  academia  and  interest 
groups.  It  is  chaired  by  Rev.  William  C.  Mclnnes,  S.J., 
president  of  the  Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  members  of  the  Commission  will  hold 


what  it  calls  “public  dialogues”  in  seven  topic  areas  at 
different  locations  around  the  country. 

The  six  remaining  sessions  will  be  held  in  New  York, 
November  3;  Washington,  D.C.,  December  8;  Los 
Angeles,  January  19, 1984;  Atlanta,  February  28,  1984; 
Boston,  April  5,  1984;  and  Washington,  D.C.,  May  10, 
1984. 

At  the  end  of  the  dialogues,  the  Commission  will 
publish  a  report  based  on  testimony  and  other 
information  it  has  gathered. 

The  Commission’s  sponsor.  Citizen’s  Choice,  is  a 
taxpayers’  lobby,  affiliated  with  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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commissioners,  most  told  the  testifiers  that  the  quality  of 
business  reporting  has  improved  over  the  past  decade. 

Gale  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Chicago  testified  that 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  along  with  public  television,  had 
raised  the  standards  of  business  reporting.  He  said  the 
increased  time  broadcast  stations  have  devoted  to  eco¬ 
nomics  has  aided  responsible  business  reports.  “At  least 
as  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned,”  he  added. 

Good  news  vs.  bad 

Johnson  also  gave  commissioners  a  lesson  in  Eco¬ 
nomics  101,  changing  Gresham’s  Law  that  “bad  money 
drives  out  the  good”  to  “bad  news  drives  out  the  good.” 

Unfortunately,  he  said,  this  factor  results  in  significant 
reporting  error:  the  theory  relies  on  the  premise  that  news 
emphasizes  the  particular  or  unusual. 

The  result? 

Johnson  concluded  that  the  sum  of  news  impression  is 
that  things  are  getting  worse  economically  because  many 
times  the  news  is  not  put  in  context.  He  mentioned  that 
news  stories  in  the  early  ’70s  predicting  famine  in  the  ’80s 
were  erroneous  because  of  publicity  given  to  sources  who 
may  not  have  had  the  overall  economic  picture  properly 
assessed. 

Johnson  also  told  commissioners  of  his  university’s  Wil¬ 
liam  Benton  Fellowship  program  in  which  seven  partici¬ 
pants  were  chosen  to  invest  six  months  in  individualized 
programs  to  study  an  area  of  the  news.  Participants  each 
have  had  nearly  a  decade  of  experience  in  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism  and  range  in  age  from  their  30s  to  40s. 

The  mid-career  intensive  study  program  drew  about  150 
inquiries  and  is  considered  a  luxury  few  journalists  felt 
they  could  afford  in  their  career  paths,  Johnson  explained. 

Commissioner  Ford  Rowan,  an  attorney,  and  former 
reporter  with  NBC  News,  and  a  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Independent  Network  News,  said  the  problem 
still  lies  with  source  reliability  without  the  benefit  of  mid¬ 
career  training. 

Johnson  responded  that  he  knew  of  no  way  to  provide 
licenses  to  those  answering  questions  as  experts  for 
reporters. 

Judith  Hines,  a  commissioner  and  secretary  of  the  First 
Amendment  Congress,  as  well  as  director  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  queried 
Johnson  on  his  suggestions  for  papers  with  small  budgets. 
Johnson  admitted  he  had  no  answers  there,  except  for 
suggesting  possible  agreements  between  small  papers  and 
faculties  of  local  colleges  for  expert  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  forecasting. 

“Reporters  should  go  an  extra  step  in  responsible 
reporting  and  put  the  issue  in  context,”  Johnson  stressed. 

On  the  practical  side  of  the  issue,  small  business  owner 
Eunice  Conn  testified  on  the  role  the  media  can  play  in 
exposing  proposed  legislation  which  could  be  harmful  to 
hundreds  of  small  businesses.  However,  she  said,  “I’m 
very  reserved  when  I  answer  questions  from  the  media.” 

In  qualifying  her  answer  to  the  commission.  Conn 
explained  that  in  her  other  role  as  vice  president  of  the 
Independent  Business  Association  of  Illinois  she  isn’t 
quite  so  fearful. 

“My  immediate  response  when  1  hear  a  reporter  is 
calling  is  ‘Why  is  he  calling  me’?”  However,  after  talking 
with  a  reporter  awhile.  Conn  said  she  loses  her  fears, 
which  stem  from  once  having  an  unfavorable  story  written 
about  her  business. 

Internship  in  business 

In  making  his  statements,  metal  stamping  entrepreneur 
Marvin  Wortell,  president  of  Triton  Industries  of  Chicago, 
suggested  that  politicians  and  the  press  both  need  an 
internship  in  small  business.  Wortell  said  on  a  scale  of  1  to 
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10,  he  would  give  the  media  a  “6”  in  business  coverage  in 
general. 

Breaking  down  the  coverage  into  three  areas:  trade, 
print  and  broadcast  media,  Wortell  said  the  trade  press 
was  the  most  knowledgeable,  least  hostile  and  “served  the 
industry  it  covered.” 

He  accused  the  big  city  newspapers  of  disinterest,  say¬ 
ing  their  stories  generally  lacked  perspective  and,  if 
printed  in  any  section  other  than  business,  were  likely  to 
be  “bad  news.” 

Along  the  same  theme,  Harker  Collins,  president  of  the 
financial  management  firm,  said  the  problem  lies  with  the 
general  news  media  in  which  the  relationship  between 
reporters  and  business  is  a  “non-relationship.” 

His  criticism  emphasized  that  businessmen  are  suspect 
of*  reporters  “who  lean  to  the  left,”  and  that  too  much 
emphasis  is  given  to  large  industries  rather  than  small 
businesses. 

“What  we’re  really  talking  about  is  the  American 
Dream,”  he  told  commissioners.  “The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  with  its  local  branches,  could  send  out  some  Hora¬ 
tio  Algier  stories,  and  maybe  ‘People’  type  business  col¬ 
umns  could  be  started.” 

While  commissioners  said  business  sections  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  large  papers,  Collins  declared  that  the  vast  majority 
of  readers  do  not  get  quality  coverage.  “Far  more  of  the 
community  is  related  to  small  business  rather  than  big 
business,”  he  testified. 


“My  immediate  response  when  i  hear  a 
reporter  is  caiiing  is  ‘Why  is  he  caiiing 
meT’  However,  after  taiking  with  a 
reporter  awhiie,  Conn  said  she  ioses  her 
fears,  which  stem  from  once  having  an 
unfavorabie  story  written  about  her 
business. 


Prescribing  a  solution  to  the  “sickness”  in  some  busi¬ 
ness  reporting,  Mark  Horowitz,  director  of  public  and 
media  relations  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Business 
School,  said  business  should  take  its  lead  from  Johnson 
and  Johnson  Co.  in  its  treatment  of  the  Tylenol  deaths 
story  more  than  a  year  ago  in  the  Chicago  area. 

“The  company  met  the  problem  head  on,”  he  testified 
before  the  commission.  “Now,  after  a  year,  Tylenol  has 
almost  its  entire  market  share  back.” 

He  said  the  key  factor  in  that  case  was  that  the  company 
remained  “cool  and  open”  after  being  hit  broadside 
unexpectedly  by  a  poison  drug  scare  which  resulted  not 
only  in  sales  losses,  but  an  eventual  new  packaging  policy 
for  the  industry. 

Horowitz  said  business  should  provide  media  with 
sources  and  experts  from  throughout  the  company,  giving 
strong,  substantive  material  which  will  leave  interviews 
with  other  companies  pale  by  comparison. 

The  media  willing,  Horowitz  said,  a  council  of  press  and 
business  might  resolve  much  of  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  parties. 

Following  up  on  that,  Donald  Horowitz,  executive  vice 
president  in  the  law  division  of  McDonald’s  Corp.,  sug¬ 
gested  legislation  to  regulate  standards  of  business  report¬ 
ing  with  an  eye  toward  media  self-regulation,  to  develop  a 
sober  and  reflective  code  all  journalists  could  live  with. 

Commissioner  Schmertz  of  Mobil  Oil  responded, 
“Journalism  is  somewhat  of  a  secret  society.”  He  said  he 
has  told  some  reporters  of  abuses  by  other  reporters,  only 
to  have  his  words  ignored. 
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Newspapers  advised  to  use  syndicated  research 
and  move  into  the  commerciai  printing  fieid 

Inland  Press  members  told  how  to  generate  more  revenue 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

With  many  of  its  member  newspapers  circulating  in 
markets  that  may  no  longer  be  growing,  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  turned  its  attention  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  generate  more  revenues  under  such  conditions. 

Utilizing  syndicated  research,  competing  against  shop¬ 
pers  and  starting  up  commercial  printing  subsidiaries  were 
among  topics  discussed  at  Inland’ s  98th  annual  convention 
in  Chicago  from  Oct.  16-18. 

Attendance  at  the  convention  was  650,  up  from  last 
year’s  549,  said  outgoing  Inland  president,  James  Burgess, 
executive  vice  president  of  Lee  Enterprises.  The  news 
was  greeted  with  hearty  applause,  since  the  increased 
figure  was  viewed  as  a  sign  of  economic  recovery  taking 
root  and  travel  budgets  being  increased. 

Peter  Bonanni,  president  of  the  media  studies  division  of 
Simmons  Market  Research  Bureau,  told  the  Inland  mem¬ 
bers  that  syndicated  research  was  not  only  for  major 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

“It’s  possible  to  add  any  market  to  these  national  stud¬ 
ies  (Simmons  and  Scarborough).  Your  market  can  be 
added,”  Bonanni  said. 

Bonanni  noted  that  while  a  newspaper 
with  100,000  circulation  can  claim 
270,000  readers,  a  commercial  reaching 
100,000  tv  sets  is  credited  with  only 
160,000  viewers. 

He  commented  that  syndicated  research  now  made  it 
possible  for  newspapers  to  be  evaluated  “on  a  common 
basis”  with  other  national  advertising  media,  instead  of 
being  viewed  as  just  a  local  “fill-in”  for  national  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Bonanni  pointed  out  that  the  increase  found  by  both 
Simmons  and  Scarborough  in  newspapers’  readers  per 
copy  figure  (to  2.7  from  2.2)  represented  “a  25%  increase 
in  audience  without  spending  a  penny  for  circulation 
development.” 

Bonanni  noted  that  while  a  newspaper  with  100,000 
circulation  can  claim  270,000  readers,  a  commercial  reach¬ 
ing  100,000  tv  sets  is  credited  with  only  160,000  viewers. 

“That  is  a  sizable  advantage  for  newspapers,”  he  said. 

Bonanni  commented  that  the  two  syndicated  studies 
found  that  75%  of  all  households  and  67%  of  all  adults  read 
a  newspaper  yesterday. 

He  said  new  syndicated  studies  will  be  able  to  evaluate 
“specific  newspapers”  in  terms  of  audience  characteris¬ 
tics. 

“We  (Simmons)  believe  the  time  for  total  audience  stud¬ 
ies  is  now,”  he  stated. 

Must  sell  against  shoppers 

Francine  Merenghi,  who  once  sold  advertising  for  a 
weekly  shopper,  told  Inland  members  what  she  believes 
they  must  do  to  compete  more  effectively. 

Merenghi,  who  recently  became  vice  president  of 
advertising  and  marketing,  Rolla  (Mo.)  Daily  News,  has 
seen  both  sides  of  this  competition.  She  remarked  that 
soon  after  joining  Rolla  about  a  year  ago,  a  group  of  local 
investors  including  grocery  store  owners,  started  up  a 
weekly  shopper  in  her  market. 
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“It’s  much  easier  selling  for  a  shopper  against  a  daily 
than  the  other  way  around,”  she  said. 

Higher  penetration,  lower  rates,  and  “easy  to 
understand  rate  cards”  were  some  of  the  advantages 
Merenghi  felt  shoppers  have  over  newspapers.  She  added 
that  shoppers  also  tend  to  have  “top  notch  professionals” 
selling  classified  and  retail  ads. 

To  meet  this  new  competition,  Merenghi  said  her  news¬ 
paper  lowered  its  preprint  rates  to  the  shopper’s  levels, 
restructured  its  ROP  rates,  and  began  offering  free  classi¬ 
fied  ads  in  its  own  TMC  product. 

She  explained  that  the  restructuring  of  the  ROP  rates  did 
not  involve  reductions  but  “simplifying  the  rate  card  and 
encouraging  long-term  commitments”  from  local  advertis¬ 
ers. 

Merenghi  commented  that  the  free  classified  ads  helped 
build  readership  for  the  newspaper’s  TMC  publication, 
but  did  not  hurt  paid  classified  sales. 

She  said  her  newspaper  also  invested  in  research  to 
show  that  its  TMC  product  was  read. 

The  newspaper  also  “took  a  long,  hard  look  at  our  sales 
staff”  and  concluded  changes  were  in  order.  The  paper 
switched  from  salaries  to  paying  by  commissions  and 
began  weeding  out  those  who  could  not  make  it  which 
turned  out  to  be  most  of  them. 

“As  of  last  Friday,”  she  said,  “none  of  the  original  sales 
staff  remained.” 

Merenghi  noted  that  preprint  revenues  now  “reflect” 
the  rate  reduction.  The  Rolla  Daily  News  has  been  able  to 
sell  more  preprints,  including  the  addition  of  K  mart, 
preprint  revenues  have  not  reached  previous  levels. 

Merenghi  stated  that  had  the  newspaper  not  taken  the 
“defensive  measures”  it  did,  then  it  could  have  lost  all  of 
its  preprint  revenues  to  the  new  shopper. 

She  added  that  the  newspaper  consulted  with  its  attor¬ 
ney  before  taking  any  steps  to  reduce  its  rates,  and  was 
advised  there  were  “no  problems  at  all”  with  antitrust 
violations  because  “when  we  cut  our  rates,  we  were  still 
profitable.” 

Must  use  more  graphics 

Richard  Jakle,  president  of  Elgin  Broadcast  Co.,  Elgin, 
Ill . ,  chided  Inland  members  for  not  taking  full  advantage  of 
print’s  graphic  capabilities  in  selling  their  products  to  local 
advertisers. 

“You  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  blow  away  all 
the  media  with  your  graphics,”  he  said.  “Too  many” 
newspapers,  he  remarked,  instead  offer  advertisers 
“second  rate  graphics.” 

“Why  not  spend  significant  dollars  to  showcase  your 
product?  Sell  the  sizzle.” 

“You  have  a  tremendous  opportunity 
to  blow  away  all  the  media  with  your 
graphics,”  he  said.  ‘Too  many” 
newspapers,  he  remarked,  instead  offer 
advertisers  “second  rate  graphics.” 

Since  preprinted  inserts  are  “the  fastest  growing 
advertising  medium”  today — up  from  7  billion  printed  in 
1976  to  an  expected  over  40  billion  this  year,  and  a  pro¬ 
jected  60  billion  in  1987 — one  way  for  newspapers  to  get  an 
even  greater  piece  of  the  action  is  to  start  their  own  com- 
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mercial  printing  subsidiaries.  Inland  members  learned. 

Jeff  Rex,  manager  for  sales  support  of  the  newspaper 
press  division  of  Harris  Graphics,  said  the  best  way  to  get 
into  the  commercial  printing  business  is  by  setting  up  a 
separate  company  with  “a  separate  sales  force  and  a 
separate  system  for  allocating  costs.” 

Rex  noted  that  in  1983,  about  1 5%  of  inserts  were  mailed 
directly  and  projected  about  40%  will  be  mailed  by  1990. 

He  said  starting  a  commercial  printing  business  will 
enable  newspapers  to  recoup  some  of  the  revenues  which 
will  be  lost  to  direct  mail. 

John  Mitchell,  executive  vice  president  of  Nixon  News¬ 
papers,  said  one  reason  his  company  moved  into  com¬ 
mercial  because  “most  Nixon  newspapers”  are  located  in 
“non-growth  markets.  We  have  to  gain  by  expanding 
opportunities,  and  there  are  more  opportunities  in  com¬ 
mercial  printing  than  there  used  to  be.” 

Mitchell  noted  that  offset  presses  “have  a  lot  of 
capabilities  we  didn’t  know  about,”  including  the  ability  to 
print  “all  different  sizes.” 

However,  with  the  need  to  purchase  new  equipment  and 
compete  against  numerous  other  commercial  firms, 
Mitchell  wondered  if  the  only  ones  who  were  going  to 
make  any  money  “in  the  dog-eat-dog  world  of  commercial 
printing”  were  the  people  who  “manufacture  the 
presses.” 

James  G.  McMillen,  president  of  Miami  Valley  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Fairborn,  Ohio,  said  the  fact  that  “circulation  and 
advertising  revenues  of  our  newspapers  has  not  changed 
since  1979”  is  what  necessitated  his  company  to  start  a 
commercial  printing  subsidiary. 

He  noted  that  Miami  Valley  invested  $6.5  million  to  get 
into  the  business,  including  $4  million  for  heat-set  offset 


equipment. 

He  said  the  heat-set  equipment  was  needed  because 
local  retailers  are  using  “more  and  more  color.” 

McMillen  said  by  September  his  company  was  printing 
10  million  inserts  a  week,  which  represented  a  little  over 
1%  of  the  national  market. 

He  said  the  bulk  of  his  business  comes  from  local  groc¬ 
ers  and  some  larger  retailers  including  one  Federated 
department  store. 

Miami  Valley’s  commercial  printing  customers  include 
the  Kroger  grocery  chain,  and  McMillen  commented  his 
company  prints  one  million  Kroger  inserts  per  week. 

One  result  of  this  business,  McMillen  said,  was  that  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  no  longer 
run  Kroger  ROP  ads  and  carry  only  inserts  from  the  chain. 

McMillen  said  the  “biggest  problem”  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  business  has  been  “an  increase  in 
accounts  receivables.”  However,  he  said  Miami  Valley’s 
local  banks  “helped  us  out”  of  the  situation. 

Newspapers  getting  into  commercial  printing  should 
also  be  prepared  to  pay  more  for  operating  expenses, 
McMillen  said.  He  noted  that  his  company  as  a  result  of 
running  its  heat-set  equipment  24  hours  a  day  “will  use 
more  gas  in  the  winter  heating  season  than  the  enire  town  of 
Fairborn.” 

The  need  to  add  staff — “You  don’t  get  away  with  one 
guy  jogging  and  one  guy  stacking” — and  increased 
expenses  for  paper,  will  also  add  to  the  costs  of  running  a 
commercial  printing  business,  McMillen  said. 

He  also  noted  that  all  the  little  weeklies  in  his  area  which 
once  turned  to  his  company  for  printing,  now  have  their 
own  presses  and  compete  for  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness. 


18  Inland  Press  members  already  plan  Reagan  endorsement 


Members  of  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  completed 
their  own  mini-Presidential  preference  poll  just  in  time  to 
learn  that  President  Reagan  authorized  a  committee  to  run 
a  1984  presidential  campaign. 

Reagan  has  not  announced  his  candidacy  yet,  however. 

Forty-eight  out  of  50  Inland  members  who  responded  to 
the  poll  predict  the  President  will  run.  Two  say  he  won’t 
seek  re-election. 

Walter  Mondale  is  the  favorite  among  Inland  members 
for  Democratic  candidacy,  with  37  respondents  saying  he 
will  get  his  party’s  nomination.  Eleven  respondents  think 
John  Glenn  will  be  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  one 
believes  it  will  be  Sen.  Hollings.  (One  respondent  did  not 
answer  the  question.) 

Although  24  respondents  said  President  Reagan  was 
their  personal  preference  for  1984,  only  18  respondents 
said  their  newspapers  would  endorse  him. 

That’s  still  better  than  the  Democrats  will  do  with  Inland 
members.  Only  eight  respondents  said  their  papers  would 
definitely  endorse  a  Democrat  and  seven  said  “maybe.” 
Twenty-five  said  “No.” 

As  for  personal  preferences.  Mondale  was  cited  by  eight 
respondents  and  Glenn  by  five. 

Inland  Press  Association  elects 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  at  their  98th  annual 
convention  in  Chicago  announced  new  officers  for  1983- 
84. 

James  Burgess  executive  vice  president  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  and  out-going  Inland  president,  becomes  its  chair¬ 
man.  He  succeeds  as  chairman  John  Nixon,  president  of 
Nixon  Newspapers. 

John  Lavine,  editor  and  publisher  of  Lavine  Newspaper 
Group,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  moves  up  from  first  vice 
president  to  become  Inland’s  new  president. 
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The  respondents  overwhelmingly  believe  a  woman  will 
not  be  nominated  for  vice  president  by  either  party  this 
year. 

Forty-two  respondents  said  no  woman  will  be  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  number  two  spot,  as  opposed  to  five  who  said 
yes. 

Most  respondents  (40)  believe  Vice  President  George 
Bush  will  be  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Fifteen  thought 
Glenn  will  be  the  Democrats’  vice  presidential  candidate. 

But  Inland  members  didn’t  seem  to  care  who  the  run¬ 
ning  mates  will  be,  since  40  said  the  choices  will  have  no 
influence  on  their  papers’  endorsements. 

The  key  issue  in  Presidential  race? 

Thirty-six  respondents  picked  the  economy,  five  said 
foreign  policy,  three  picked  relations  with  the  Soviets  and 
the  arms  buildup,  and  three  said  unemployment. 

And  if  Jesse  Jackson,  head  of  Operation  PUSH,  should 
choose  to  run,  what  impact  will  he  have  on  the  Democratic 
nomination? 

Twenty-one  respondents  gave  answers  ranging  from 
“None,”  to  “Very  little,”  while  an  equal  number  feel  his 
impact  will  be  greatly  felt,  and  will  harm  Mondale  the  most 
by  taking  away  votes. 


Paul  McCue,  general  manager  of  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Star,  succeeds  Lavine  as  first  vice  president  after 
having  served  as  second  vice  president. 

George  Lockwood,  assistant  managing  editor  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  is  the  new  second  vice  president. 

Lockwood  also  becomes  president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Foundation. 

First  vice  president  of  the  foundation  is  Bryon  Camp¬ 
bell,  president  of  Tribune  Newspapers,  West,  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 
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new  officers 


Some  San  Francisco  unions  ratify  new  contracts 

Agree  to  streamlining  in  exchange  for  compensation; 
but  the  pressmen  reject  the  new  pact 


Some  of  the  unions  at  San  Francisco’s  two  major  daily 
newspapers  have  ratified  new  contracts  that  will  be  in 
effect  until  the  end  of  1985,  but  the  pressmen  rejected  a 
new  pact. 

In  all,  there  are  eight  unions  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  The  unions 
represent  a  total  of  3,000  employees. 

The  Newspaper  Guild,  International  Typographical 
Union  Paper  handlers,  and  the  Photoengravers,  were  among 
the  unions  that  ratified  new  pacts. The  Mailers  Union 
delayed  its  vote  a  week,  and  the  Teamsters  (drivers)  are 
voting  by  mail. 

Tentative  agreements  were  reached  on  September  28, 
shortly  after  a  strike  deadline  that  had  been  set  by  the 
unions. 

The  pressmen  reportedly  rejected  the  new  pact  primarily 
due  to  a  disagreement  over  premium  productivity  pay. 

The  Newspaper  Guild,  under  a  new  contract,  will 
receive  retroactive  raises  back  to  January  3,  1983,  when 
the  old  contract  expired. 

The  top  minimum  salary  for  Guild  members  was  $582.28, 
dating  back  to  January,  1983.  Retroactive  raises  were  grant¬ 
ed  boosting  top  minimum  salaries  to  $614. 15  on  January  3, 
1983,  and  to  $626.89  on  June  27,  1983. 

By  the  time  the  contract  expires  on  December  30, 1985, 
top  minimum  salaries  for  Guild  reporters  at  the  two  news¬ 
papers  will  be  $736.85  per  week. 

According  to  Joseph  Barletta,  president  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Agency,  the  business  arm  of  the  two 


dailies,the  Guild  withdrew  a  unit  clarification  complaint 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  agreed  to  20 
exemptions,  all  of  which  are  for  personnel  in  supervisory 
capacities. 

Barletta  said  the  Guild  has  also  agreed  to  allow  the 
newspapers’  editors  more  freedom  in  using  freelancers 
and  stringers. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  agreed  to  allow 
“buyouts”  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  composing  room.  This 
was  not  permitted  under  the  old  contract.  The  average 
amount  each  ITU  member  accepting  a  “buyout”  will 
receive  is  $55,000,  Barletta  said. 

The  newspapers,  under  the  agreement,  can  “buyout” 
up  to  50  ITU  members  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year.  They  can  offer  buyouts  to  another  35  ITU  members 
next  year. 

There  are  245  composing  room  employees  at  present, 
and  the  two-year  buyout  program  will  reduce  that  to  160. 

Under  the  new  contract,  “pagination  jurisdiction  lan¬ 
guage”  was  also  worked  for  whenever  the  newspapers 
decide  to  get  into  that  aspect  of  makeup. 

The  Mailers  I  on,  under  the  new  contract,  would 
undergo  a  large  number  of  operational  changes.  According 
to  Barletta,  there  will  be  no  layoffs  or  reductions  of  current 
staffers,  but  reductions  in  personnel  will  be  made  by  attri¬ 
tion.  As  some  Mailers  Union  members  retire,  they  will  not 
be  replaced. 

Barletta  said  the  Mailers  would  begin  receiving  “pro¬ 
ductivity  pay”  for  operating  the  newspapers’  total  market 
coverage  distribution  program. 


Tribune  Co.  shares  are  in  heavy  demand 


The  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago  found  demand  for  its  public 
offering  of  common  stock  was  so  great,  that  it  increased 
the  amount  of  shares  for  sale  to  7.7  million  from  the  origin¬ 
al  proposal  of  5.5  million  that  was  stated  in  the  prospectus. 

The  shares  were  offered  to  the  public  on  Oct.  12  for 
$26.75  each.  The  company  said  it  will  realize  $206  million 
from  the  sale  and  will  use  some  of  the  proceeds  to  pay  at 
least  $70  million  of  its  outstanding  debt  incurred  from 
recent  capital  outlays,  including  the  acquistion  of  WGNO- 
tv  in  New  Orleans.  The  company  also  will  use  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  offering  for  future  capital  investments. 

The  prospectus  predicted  the  sale  price  would  be 
between  $22  and  $26.  A  spokesman  for  Saloman  Bros., 
co-manager  of  the  offering  with  Merrill  Lynch  Capital 
Markets,  said  the  higher  price  reflected  the  demand  for  the 


stock. 

The  Tribune  Co.  first  increased  its  amount  of  common 
shares  to  be  offered  to  7  million  from  the  5.5  million  stated 
in  the  prospectus.  Salomon  Bros.,  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  the  stock,  then  exercised  its  option  to  sell  an 
additional  700,000  shares. 

Selling  shareholders  offered  2.1  million  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  and  the  company  offered  the  remaining  6.1 
million. 

Over  830,000  shares  of  Tribune  Co.  stock  traded  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  Oct.  12,  with  the  closing 
price  at  $28.50. 

The  Tribune  Co.,  becomes  the  28th  publicly  owned  com¬ 
pany  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  newspaper  hold¬ 
ings. 


Los  Angeles  Times  to  train  minority  journalists 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  will  operate  an  intensive  train¬ 
ing  and  development  program  for  minority  journalists. 

The  year-long  program  is  designed  for  individuals  who 
have  earned  college  degrees  and  are  beginning  careers  in 
journalism.  The  first  group  of  eight  trainees  will  enter  the 
program  on  July  1,  1984. 

“Surveys  show  that  the  newspaper  industry  is  not  making 
sufficient  progress  in  integrating  newsrooms,”  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  Tom  Johnson  said. 

“Fewer  than  6%  of  American  journalists  are  minorities. 
60%  of  the  nation’s  daily  newspapers  employ  no  minority 
journalists. 

“Obviously,  we  need  to  seek  new  approaches  because 


the  old  methods  haven’t  met  the  goals  we  must  achieve.” 

Johnson  said  the  on-going  program  will  have  a  annual 
budget  of  more  than  $200,000,  and  will  be  jointly  funded  by 
the  Times  and  its  parent  Times  Mirror  Company. 

Trainees  will  be  paid  a  weekly  stipend  and  housing  will 
be  provided.  The  program  will  be  based  in  the  newsroom 
at  the  Times,  and  participants  will  receive  reporting  and 
writing  experience  in  an  on-the-job  setting.  Edward  Cray, 
50,  an  associate  professor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  was  appointed  to  direct  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Cray  will  report  to  metropolitan  editor  Noel  Green¬ 
wood. 
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INTRODUCING  THE 
NATIONAL  WEEKIY  EDITION 
OF  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


from  the  pages  of 
The  Washington  Post. 

The  National 
Weekly  Edition  is 
targeted  to  a  very 
small  and  select 
audience— those 
influencers  living  out¬ 
side  the  Washington 
area  who  require 
in-depth  coverage 
of  the  Washington 
scene  on  a  regular 
basis. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  free 
contact 

,  Myour  Wash- 
Im  ington  Post 
im  representative, 
[g  or  call  (202) 

/# 3344256.  In 
/#New  York  (212) 

W  350-2602. 

r  the 

f  NEW  WEEKLY 
THAT^  TURNING 
PEOPLE  OUTSIDE 


INTO  WASHINGTON 
INSIDERS 


THE  NEW 
WAY  TO  REACH 
INFLUENTIAL 
PEOPLE  ACROSS 
THE  NATION 

The  Washington 
Post  is  pleased  to 
present  an  uncluttered 
new  environment  in 


national  advertisers 
can  reach  America’s 
top  influencers. 

It’s  the  new 
National  Weekly 
Edition  of  The 
Washington  Post.  A 
weekly  tabloid  con¬ 
taining  coverage  and 
commentary  on 
government,  politics, 
diplomacy  and  the 
^^conomy,  specially 
selected  and 


Christian  Science  Monitor  strives  to  boost  readership 

Fresh  in  from  Alaska,  new  editor  Katherine  Fanning 
aims  to  make  the  national  daily  a  livelier  product 


By  Donna  Ventimiglia 

Katherine  W.  Fanning  admits  she’s  hardly  had  time  to 
catch  her  breath  since  June  when  she  became  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Fanning  also  admits  that  overseeing  the  staff  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  daily  newspaper  based  in  Boston  is  quite  a  switch 
from  editing  and  publishing  in  the  land  she  once  called 
home — Anchorage,  Alaska. 

“I  have  a  lot  to  learn,”  says  the  55-year-old  Fanning, 
who  along  with  her  colleagues  at  the  Monitor  is  ushering 
the  newspaper  through  a  number  of  changes  all  aimed  at 
making  the  tabloid  “as  readable  as  possible.” 

“We’ve  livened  up  page  one  and  the  makeup  of  the 
paper  a  bit,”  said  Fanning — the  newspaper’s  first  woman 
editor. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  pages  in  the  tabloid  has 
jumped  considerably  and  the  design  of  those  pages  has 
been  altered  to  create  what  newly  hired  design  consultant 
Robert  Lockwood  calls  “restrained  elegance,”  and  Fann¬ 
ing  terms  “lively  restrained  elegance.” 

Page  one  stories  for  the  most  part  jump  to  the  back  of  the 
newspaper  and  following  a  nationwide  trend  in  dailies, 
page  two  offers  news  items  in  brief. 


“I  have  a  lot  to  learn,”  says  the 
55-year-old  Fanning,  who  along  with  her 
colleagues  at  the  Monitor  Is  ushering  the 
newspaper  through  a  number  of 
changes  aii  aimed  at  making  the  tabloid 
“as  readabie  as  possible” 


Another  major  decision  was  to  go  nationwide  with  one 
edition  rather  than  publishing  four  regional  editions.  The 
newspaper  still  publishes  a  weekly  international  edition 
out  of  London. 

These  changes,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  3,  have  been 
in  the  works  since  before  Fanning’s  arrival  on  the  scene, 
and  are  in  response  in  part  to  readership  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  earlier  this  year  and  to  dwindling  circulation  fi- 


Editor-in-chief  Earl  W.  Foell,  Katherine  W.  Fanning,  editor 
and  John  H.  Hoagland,  Jr.,  manager  of  The  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Society,  review  the  new  design  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor. 


gures,  said  John  H.  Hoagland  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Society. 

Circulation  has  dropped  from  a  240,000  high  in  the  early 
1970’s  to  150,000  and  the  newspaper  is  running  $10  million 
in  the  red. 

Fanning’s  philosophy  rests  with  the  notion  that  compe¬ 
tition,  namely  from  the  New  York  Times,  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Gannett  Co.’s  USA  Today,  serves  to  enhance 
the  Monitor’s  chances. 


Planning  the  scope  of  changes  at  the 
Monitor  has  taken  up  so  much  of  her 
time  lateiy  that  Fanning’s  had  little 
chance  to  devote  thought  to  the 
distinction  of  being  the  newspaper’s  first 
woman  editor. 


“The  increased  success  of  these  publications  turns  peo¬ 
ple  toward  the  idea  of  a  national  newspaper  and  the  more 
the  better,”  she  says. 

Fanning  says  she  doesn’t  see  USA  Today  as  a  major 
competitor.  “They  go  for  breadth  and  we  go  for  depth  and 
analysis.” 

The  former  publisher  of  the  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
Fanning  says  her  goal  is  to  help  transform  the  Monitor  into 
a  “livelier  paper  that  is  more  interesting  to  read.” 

Planning  the  scope  of  changes  at  the  Monitor  has  taken 
up  so  much  of  her  time  lately  that  Fanning’s  had  little 
chance  to  devote  thought  to  the  distinction  of  being  the 
newspaper’s  first  woman  editor. 

“I’ve  been  so  busy  since  1  came  here,”  she  says.  “I 
haven’t  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think  about  it.” 

And  Hoagland  as  well  is  downplaying  that  distinction. 
The  manager  points  to  the  fact  that  the  newspaper’s  found¬ 
er,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  was  also  a  woman. 

Hoagland  would  rather  lavish  praise  on  Fanning’s  per¬ 
formance  since  joining  the  staff. 

“She  has  a  warmth  and  presence  in  the  newsroom,”  he 
said.  “She’s  put  into  place  the  planning  that  had  gone  on 
for  six  to  12  months.” 

Hoagland  says  the  decision  to  bring  in  Fanning  was  also 
based  on  the  need  to  give  her  predecessor,  Earl  Foell,  now 
editor-in-chief,  more  time  to  write  for  the  publication. 
Foell  appears  quite  regularly  now  on  the  op-ed  page. 

“We  felt  it  was  vital  that  Foell  be  able  to  appear  more 
often  in  writing,”  Hoagland  said. 

Hoagland,  who  joined  the  Monitor  staff  in  January,  said 
extensive  readership  surveys,  conducted  by  mail  and  by 
telephone,  showed  the  need  for  a  change  of  pace  at  the 
Monitor,  a  newspaper  funded  by  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist. 

The  results,  he  said,  showed  the  readers  wanted  more 
structure;  they  wanted  their  news  labeled  and  packaged 
better. 

To  that  end,  and  in  addition  to  design  changes  particu¬ 
larly  in  headline  and  typefaces,  the  newspaper  has  been 
divided  into  distinct  sections  for  the  reader’s  convenience. 

“We  saw  the  need  to  keep  the  paper  abreast  of  the 
times,”  Hoagland  said. 

And,  he  credits  Fanning  with  helping  to  attain  that  goal. 
“Kay  instinctively  understood  what  the  research  was  say¬ 
ing  and  helped  enormously  with  putting  it  into  practice.” 
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A  modular  system 
for  offset 
conversions 


OFFSET 


The  Headliner®  Offset  press  offers  you  all  the  features 
and  productivity  you  expect  from  a  double-width  press. 
Yet  its  modular  design  lets  you  buy  as  much  or  as  little 
equipment  as  you  want  to  fit  your  needs,  your  budget, 
your  products  and  your  future  market  requirements. 

Flexible,  compact  design.  Use  your  existing  substruc¬ 
ture  and  reels-tensions-pasters,  or  folders  and  angle 
bars,  or  both.  Even  with  6'9''  unit  spacing,  the  Headliner 
Offset  will  give  you  21"  aisles.  Or  install  a  complete,  new 
60,000  pph  Headliner  Offset  press  system. 

Color  flexibility.  Choose  the  color  capability  you  need 
from  three  arrangements:  A  unit  with  half-deck  for  true 
offset  spot  and  process  color.  A  color  couple  for  color  on 
either  side  of  the  web.  A  color  cylinder  for  certain  spot 
color  applications.  The  press  is  available  with  open  foun¬ 
tain  or  Injector  inking  and  the  Goss  Color  Control  System 


for  remote  ink  setting.  Choose  the  electronic  Goss  Press 
Control  System  and  Page  Area  Reader  as  added  aids  to 
productivity.  The  Headliner  Offset  is  designed  for  quality 
printing,  fast  makeready  and  reliability,  with  special  noise 
abatement  provisions. 

Product  flexibility.  The  new  Goss  Regent  2:1  multi-web- 
width  folder,  with  or  without  the  optional  quarter  folder, 
provides  the  product  flexibility  you  need  and  is  available 
in  four  cutoffs. 

Goss  mailroom  equipment  and  systems  and  Goss 
turnkey  installation  services  can  further  enhance  your 
new  production  facility. 

Goss  Products,  Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650.  312/656-8600.  Telex  253478. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


250th  anniversary  of  press  freedom  to  be  celebrated 

Ceremonies  will  be  held  at  historic  upstate  New  York  church 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  250th  anniversary  of  events 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  America  will  be 
celebrated  October  29,  at  St.  Paul’s 
National  Historic  Site  in  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  N.Y. 

The  anniversary  program  will  be 
accompanied  by  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  marking  establishment  of 
a  museum  and  visitor’s  center  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  St.  Paul’s 
Parish  House  will  be  renovated  to 
house  the  museum  and  center. 

The  historic  site  was  the  scene  of 
the  Great  Election  of  1733,  which  led 
to  the  trial  for  libel  of  colonial  news¬ 
paper  publisher  John  Peter  Zenger 
and  his  acquittal  on  grounds  the  arti¬ 
cles  were  true — establishing  the  prec¬ 
edent  for  freedom  of  the  press. 

A  dramatization  of  the  Zenger  trial 
will  be  staged  by  students  from  Con¬ 
cordia  College  as  part  of  the  October 
29th  program  which  begins  at  2  p.m. 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Society  of 
the  National  Shrine  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  Inc.,  a  local  non-profit  group 
which  operates  the  site  under  a  co¬ 
operative  agreement  with  the  Nation¬ 
al  Park  Service.  The  site  is  located  at 
897  South  Columbus  Avenue. 

Janet  Wilkins  of  Bronxville,  N.Y., 
chairman  of  the  society  sponsoring 
the  anniversary  celebration,  said, 
“This  year’s  celebration  of  the  Great 
Election  is  doubly  important,  since  it 
is  both  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
election,  plus  the  beginning  of  work 
on  what  will  be  the  area’s  newest 
museum  and  the  only  one  in  the  U.S. 
dedicated  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  program  includes  ringing  of  the 
“twin  sister’’  of  the  Liberty  Bell.  The 


St.  Paul's  Church  and  Village  Green. 

(Photo  by  Martin  Eichinger) 

St.  Paul’s  Bell  was  made  at  the  same 
time  and  same  foundry  as  the  Liberty 
Bell  225  years  ago  and  was  buried  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Revolution  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  melted  down  for 
bullets. 

There  will  be  a  recital  on  the  Erben 
organ,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States,  as  part  of  the  celebration. 
Built  in  1830,  the  organ  was  presented 
to  St.  Paul’s  three  years  later.  Charles 
Reid  of  Mamaroneck,  N.Y.,  who  pre¬ 
sided  as  organist  at  St.  Paul’s  for  33 
years,  will  play. 

Presenting  the  Presidential  Pro¬ 
clamation  will  be  Horst  G.  Denk,  who 
was  appointed  by  President  Reagan  to 


serve  as  co-chairman  of  the  German- 
American  Tricentennial  Commission. 

St.  Paul’s  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  oldest  Episcopal  Parishes 
in  America.  It  is  owned  now  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  which  is  fund¬ 
ing  construction  of  the  museum  and 
visitor  center. 

St.  Paul’s  is  open  to  the  public  for 
tours  on  a  limited  basis.  The  contract 
for  the  Parish  House  renovation  was 
awarded  to  Cost  Construction 
Associates,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City, 
and  work  is  expected  to  take  about 
four  months. 

The  center  will  house  exhibits  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  there 
will  be  a  functioning  replica  of  an  18th 
century  printing  press  similar  to  one 
used  by  Zenger,  a  German  immigrant, 
in  publishing  his  pioneer  New  York 
Weekly  Journal  which  reported  the 
British  Governor  William  Cosby’s 
attempt  to  rig  the  election  of  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  County  Assembly. 

Zenger  was  arrested  and  tried  for 
libel,  since  British  law  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  truth  as  a  defense.  The  jury  of 
local  citizens  refused  to  find  Zenger 
guilty  and  the  landmark  decision 
established  truth  as  a  defense  for  libel . 

Editor  &  Publisher  magazine 
over  a  number  of  years  waged  an 
editorial  campaign  urging  that  St. 
Paul’s  Church  be  accepted  as  part  of 
the  National  Park  System  and  main¬ 
tained  as  a  national  shrine  to  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Restoration  of  the  historic  site  was 
urged  by  the  late  James  Wright 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
his  son  Robert  U.  Brown,  president 
and  editor. 

One  of  the  late  chairman’s  cher¬ 
ished  projects  was  the  John  Peter 
Zenger  Memorial  Hall  at  the  old  Sub- 
Treasury  Building  in  Wall  Street  in 
New  York  City. 


Preprint  record 
for  Newsday 

Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday,  on 
Sept.  11,  carried  30  preprints,  an  all- 
time  high.  The  previous  record  high 
was  on  Dec.  5,  1982,  when  it  carried 
26  preprints,  according  to  Dave  Tar- 
go,  executive  vice  president¬ 
marketing. 


_y^Diamond  Shamrock^ 


Information  Resource. 

For  answers  about  this  Fortune  500  domestic  integrated 
oil  and  gas  company,  please  call: 


Charles  Yoakum 
Manager,  Media  Relations 

Ginger  Shearburn 
Press  Relations  Specialist 


Business  Phone 
214-922-2818 


214-922-2822 


Home  Phone 
214-446-0647 


817-267-1480 


Diamond  Shamrock 

The  resourceful  company. 


Dallas,  Texas  75201 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


MICHAEL  V  KORDA 


I  here  is  a  general  assumption 
that  urban  intellectuals  are  “anti-gun A  D  E 
1  suppose  it’s  true,  up  to  a  point -but  fc 

there  are  exceptions,  and  I’m  one  of  TUB  DB 
them.  Actually,  I  think  there  are  prob-  I  n  E  ■  li 
ably  a  lot  more  exceptions  than  most 
people  imagine.  The  problem  is  one 
of  hypocrisy. 

I  know  plenty  of  people  in  the  liberal  media  who  take  a 
strong  anti-gun  position  professionally  -  but  will  confess 
privately  that  they  enjoy  hunting  (or  did  when  they  were  kids), 
own  rifles  and  shotguns  and,  in  some  cases,  even  carry  a  pistol 
for  self-defense  (with  a  license,  I  hasten  to  add). 

This  is  hardly  surprising.  People  come  to  the  city  to 
succeed,  to  “make  it”  in  the  “big-time,”  but  they  bring  with 
them  the  memories  and  the  pleasures  of  growing  up  else¬ 
where,  where  life  is  simpler,  and  those  memories  and  pleas¬ 
ures,  for  many,  include  guns.  They  discover  very  quickly  that 
an  interest  in  guns  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  hunting)  do  not 
represent  popular  attitudes  in  the  urban  elite.  There  is  enor¬ 
mous  social  pressure,  in  academia,  the  media,  among  many 
“liberal”  businessmen  and  politicians,  against  gun  ownership 
—  indeed,  in  many  places  where  these  worlds  meet,  an  inter¬ 
est  in  guns  is  a  social  stigma,  the  kind  of  thing  that  produces 
instant  hostility,  even  incredulity.  So  those  who  do  like  guns, 
keep  quiet  about  it. 

In  fact,  in  New  York  City,  when  a  recent  court  order  made 
the  names  of  pistol  license  owners  a  matter  of  public  record,  it 
was  enlightening  to  see  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  members  of  the  media  and  the  business  elite 
tried  to  prevent  their  names  from  being  quoted  in  the  news¬ 
papers  as  pistol  owners -myself,  frankly,  among  them. 

Those  with  a  taste  for  irony  may  be  amused  to  note 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  a  major  newspaper,  per¬ 
haps  the  leading  and  most  powerful  voice  against  ownership 
in  the  United  States,  was  also  revealed  to  be  a  gun  owner, 
as  were  several  of  the  TV  news  celebrities  of  the  major 
networks,  which  take  an  unyielding  anti-gun  position  on  the 
air.  It’s  tough  to  swim  against  the  tide.  I  know  one  media 
superstar  who  hunts  and  has  even  taken  a  combat  pistol 
course,  but  wouldn’t  admit  to  it  in  public  any  more  than  he 
would  confess  to  a  case  of  herpes.  In  the  years  since  the 
Kennedy  assassination,  gun  ownership,  among  the  urban 
elite,  bas  come  to  be  regarded  with  a  certain  degree  of  fear 
and  loathing. 


I  hose  of  us  who  are  gun  owners 
have  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  But 
we  also  have  to  explain  -  patiently  and 
with  due  regard  for  the  fact  that  guns 
are  a  charged  issue  to  many  people  - 
that  civilian  disarmament  is  not  the 
answer  to  crime,  that  the  shooting 
sports  are  one  of  the  oldest  of  American 
traditions  and  that  there  is  nothing 
necessarily  wrong  in  gun  ownership. 


GUNS 
ARE  NOT 
THE  PROBLEM 


_  A  few  generations  ago,  most  Amer- 

I  ^jT  icans  grew  up  around  guns,  and  learned 

■  ■  something  about  them  at  some  point 

E  |U|  in  their  lives.  This  is  no  longer  true. 

F  D  LE  Iwl  •  More  people  live  in  the  big  cities  than 

outside  them,  and  their  only  exposure 
to  guns  may  be  in  crime  situations.  At 
the  same  time,  our  young  men  no  longer 
perform  military  service.  The  rise  of  women  to  positions  of 
power  and  influence  has  further  complicated  the  issue,  since 
women  in  general  are  less  “interested”  in  guns  and  hunting 
than  men. 

Thus,  while  the  gunowners  of  America  are  portrayed  as  a 
monolithic  giant  by  the  press,  we  increasingly  represent  in 
fact  something  of  an  embattled  minority  group.  Nor  are  we 
stereotyped.  1  know  plenty  of  people  in  New  York  City  who  are 
NRA  members -including  a  fashion  model,  a  journalist,  a 
lawyer  renowned  for  his  work  for  human  rights  causes,  a  talk 
show  host,  and  an  internationally  celebrated  doctor. 


■  or  myself,  I  confess  my  own  interest  in  guns  without 
apology.  I  was  educated  in  Switzerland,  where  we  were  taught 
to  shoot  in  school,  and  where  every  citizen  is  armed.  1  had 
ample  opportunity  in  World  War  11  and  in  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  to  observe  what  happens  to  people  who  are  not 
able  to  defend  themselves  from  tyranny  because  they’re  dis¬ 
armed,  or  have  never  been  armed.  1  learned  in  the  hunting 
field  both  the  pleasures  and  the  awesome  responsibility  of 
shooting  a  gun,  and  thanks  to  a  long  and  close  friendship  with 
R.  L.  Wilson,  the  distinguished  author  of  THE  COLT  HERI¬ 
TAGE,  I  have  also  learned  the  quiet,  contemplative  pleasure 
of  gun  collecting -for  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  the  manufacture 
and  embellishment  of  firearms  one  can  find  the  finest  expres¬ 
sion  of  America’s  industrial  skill  and  invention,  just  as  one 
can  find  in  target  shooting  a  sport  which  combines  a  Zen-like 
discipline  with  a  lot  of  excitement  and  action. 


^^uns,  I  believe,  are  not  America’s  Number  One  Prob¬ 
lem,  or  even  America’s  Number  Two  or  Number  Ten  Problem. 
Cars,  cancer,  accidents  in  the  kitchen  or  bathroom,  all  kill 
far  more  people  than  guns  do.  It  is  not 
=^=^==1  guns  we  should  be  frightened  of,  but 
the  effects  of  poverty,  lack  of  education, 
a  judicial  system  that  sends  criminals 
and  psychopaths  back  out  into  the 
streets  (or  lets  them  off  with  derisory 
sentences),  a  political  system  that  seems 
unable  to  rebuild  the  declining  cities, 
or  restore  full  employment,  or  train 
people  for  the  new  jobs  of  a  post¬ 
industrial  society. 

Guns  are  not  a  solution  -  we  all 
know  that.  But  they’re  not  the  prob¬ 
lem,  either! 


C  MICHAKl.  V.  KORDA  19KS 


PHOTO  BY.MII.TON  H.  GREKNK 
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CIRCULATION 


Are  your  carriers  safe? 


By  Kenneth  F.  Munro 

Numbering  over  800,000,  they  are 
probably  the  largest  group  of  workers 
in  the  nation  that  aren’t  unionized. 

A  paid  holiday  or  vacation  is 
unheard  of. 

They  work  every  day  of  the  week — 
week  in  and  week  out. 

Many  people,  the  elderly  in  particu¬ 
lar,  couldn’t  get  along  without  them. 

They  are  the  unsung,  but  quite 
important,  young  (under  eighteen) 
newspaper  carriers  of  the  United  | 
States. 

Comprising  almost  90%  of  all  news¬ 
paper  carriers  in  the  nation,  it  is  for 
many  their  first  working  for  pay 
experience,  and  not  always  an  easy 
one.  The  weather  aside,  in  some  areas 
their  personal  safety  is  in  doubt. 

There  has  always  been  one  segment 
of  society,  both  juvenile  and  adult, 
which  will  go  to  any  length  to  get  its 
hands  on  easy  cash.  In  these  days  of 
inflation  and  unemployment  things 
haven’t  changed — in  some  areas  get¬ 
ting  worse.  Both  armed  and  unarmed 
robberies  of  young  carriers  aren’t 
unheard  of. 

In  Philadelphia,  youth  carriers  for 
the  Inquirer  have  been  beaten  and 
robbed  by  youths  for  amounts  up  to 
$100.  Adults  don’t  fare  any  better.  In 
fact,  often  things  get  worse.  One  adult 
there  was  robbed  at  gunpoint  of 
$280 — and  then  stabbed. 

“These  are  crimes  reported  to  us,’’ 
says  Joseph  T.  Redican,  Jr.,  city 
circulation  manager  for  the  Inquirer, 
“lam  sure  many  smaller  amounts  of 
money,  as  well  as  less  intimidating 
tactics,  happen  much  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  but  fail  to  be  reported.’’ 

The  story  can  be  the  same  in  other 
cities  and  towns  across  the  nation — 
some  not  as  bad — some  worse. 
Happily,  there  are  exceptions.  In  Mil¬ 
waukee,  the  Journal  and  Sentinel 
newspapers  do  report  a  significant 
decline  of  such  crimes  during  the  past 
five  years,  hitting  a  new  low  last  year. 

Harold  Schwartz,  vice  president 
and  circulation  director  of  the  Journal 
and  Sentinel  papers,  attributes  this 
very  low  rate  of  robberies  to  “splen¬ 
did  police  department  cooperation’’ 
and  his  company’s  training  program 
for  carriers,  which  stresses  the 
importance  of  common  sense  in  the 
handling  of  their  subscriber  col¬ 
lections. 


In  Indianapolis,  carriers  for  the 
5/ar  and  Newj  collect  weekly,  and  are 
told  not  to  carry  large  amounts  of  cash 
on  their  route,  explains  Lamar  Down- 
tain,  circulation  manager. 

“We  urge  and  implore  that  when 
they  have  collected  a  good  sum  of 
money,  like  $30  or  more,  to  take  it 
home  if  it  is  in  cash  and  return  for 
more  collections.’’  Also,  carriers  are 
advised  to  establish  with  their 
customers  on  which  evening  it  would 
be  more  convenient  for  them  to  pay 
their  paper  bill. 

Still  other  newspapers  have  differ¬ 
ent  systems. 

With  1300  routes  in  the  metro 
area — twenty-nine  of  which  are  man¬ 
datory  prepay  at  the  office — 
approximately  70%  of  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  and  Courier-Journal  sub¬ 
scribers  pay  by  mail,  with  a  check. 
The  balance  of  the  collection  is  done 
in  person  and  most  subscribers  pay  by 
check,  and  the  incidence  of  carrier 
robbery  is  rare,  according  to  Larry  B. 
Gray,  metro  circulation  manager. 

With  almost  10,000  carriers 
delivering  for  the  Boston  Globe,  the 
policy  is  also  to  pay  by  check,  thereby 
eliminating  a  major  portion  of  the  cash 
problem. 

“We’re  very  much  concerned  with 
the  carrier’s  safety  and  react 
immediately  should  any  problems 
arise,’’  says  Godfrey  Kauffman, 
circulation  manager. 

For  these  cities  and  many  others, 
this  is  good  news  for  the  youth  carri¬ 
ers,  but  without  constant  pressure 
being  put  on  the  criminal  element,  it 
could  get  worse  instead  of  better. 

In  many  cities,  the  youth  carrier  is 
going  the  way  of  the  passenger  pig¬ 
eon — which  for  those  who  don’t 
remember,  is  extinct.  The  New  York 
Times,  Atlanta  Journal,  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  many  other  newspapers 
have  switched  to  all  adult  carriers. 

Still,  the  youth  carrier  hasn’t  dis¬ 
appeared  just  yet,  and  for  one  reason 
of  another,  some  collections  will  al¬ 
ways  need  to  be  made  in  person. 
Many  readers,  particularly  in  the 
poorer  areas  of  some  cities,  simply 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  by  mail  or 
check. 

In  Akron,  Ohio,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  counties,  something  is  being  done 
to  preserve  the  youth  carriers.  There 
is  the  “Little  Merchant  Plan’’  at  work 
there.  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 


which  has  2,408  carriers,  and  Bill  Ayl- 
ward,  the  circulation  manager,  want 
to  help  the  kids — and  do. 

Aylward,  a  member  of  the  Akron 
Crime  Clinic,  is  very  active  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  set  up  in  the 
five  county  area  served  by  the  Beacon 
Journal.  He  does  his  best  to  keep  a 
low  profile,  and  follows  the  middle- 
of-the-road  path — there  have  been 
cases  of  a  faked  robbery  by  carriers. 

When  a  carrier  is  robbed,  beaten  or 
molested,  Aylward  hears  about  it.  He 
immedietely  calls  the  carrier’s 
parents  and  requests  that  they  report 
the  robbery  to  the  police.  The  parents 
are  assured  of  the  newspaper’s  con¬ 
cern  and  support. 

Aylward  said  he  doesn’t  believe  in 
giving  up  and  will  follow  through  on 
his  promises:  he  has  gone  back  and 
forth  to  court  seven  and  eight  times  on 
one  case. 

When  there  is  a  problem  he  goes  to 
the  Intake  Department  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  where  the  situation  is  screened 
quickly  to  determine  how  it  should  be 
handled. 

Most  cases  are  not  publicized  by 
the  newspaper.  However,  word  of 
mouth  has  been  effective  in  spreading 
the  word — Beacon  Journal  carriers 
should  not  be  disturbed.  In  some 
cases,  particularly  if  the  incident 
occurred  in  a  high  crime  area  and 
there  is  the  danger  of  a  repetition,  a 
report  will  be  printed. 

“Aylward  is  very  thorough  in  his 
investigations  of  each  situation,  as  all 
things  need  not  come  to  court,’’  says 
William  P.  Kannel,  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  “He  handles  many 
situations  in  his  office  or  within  his 
organization.  This  very  quick  action 
with  the  total  support  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  has  certainly  helped  us  to  pre 
serve  our  ‘little  merchant  plan’  which 
is  giving  many  young  people  much 
needed  direction  and  positive  work 
experience.’’ 

WJiile  the  crime  itself  is  almost 
impossible  to  stop  altogether,  there 
are  methods  that  can  go  a  long  way  in 
deterring  it.  This  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  involved 
the  newspaper,  courts,  law  enforce 
ment  agencies,  carrier’s  parents,  and 
most  of  all,  the  carrier  (if  he  doesn’t 
report  the  crime  there’s  not  much 
anyone  else  can  do  about  it). 

“If  we  don’t  protect  these  carriers 
on  our  streets  so  that  they  may  get 
their  deliveries  out,  we  are  losing 
something  very  important  for  the 
youth  in  our  society,’’  says  Judge 
Kannel.  “We  are  very  proud  that  we 
have  not  had  to  vacate  the  streets  of 
Akron  because  of  these  problems.’’ 
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Announcing  the  1983 
Champion  Media  Awards  for 
Economic  Understanding. 


Prizes  for  Exceiience  in  Economic  Reporting 


Purpose: 

For  the  seventh  year,  the  Champion 
Media  Awards  for  Economic  Under¬ 
standing  will  recognize  outstanding 
reporting  to  general  audiences.  The 
goal  of  the  program  is  to  stimulate 
economic  reporting  which  is  imagina¬ 
tive  and  easily  understandable  to 
the  average  reader,  viewer  or  listener. 
Awards  will  be  made  to  media  profes¬ 
sionals  who  do  an  outstanding  job 
of  improving  the  public  level  of  eco¬ 
nomic  understanding. 


A  total  of  $105,000  in  cash  prizes  is 
available  for  awards  in  14  media  cate¬ 
gories,  competitively  grouped  accord¬ 
ing  to  circulation  or  scope  of  market. 

In  each  category  a  First  Prize  of 
$5,000  and  a  Second  Prize  of  $2,500 
are  offered.  A  distinguished  panel  of 
independent  judges,  appointed  by 
The  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration,  selects  all  winners. 
These  winners  will  be  announced  and 
honored  at  a  May  22, 1984,  luncheon 
in  New  York  City. 

Eligibility: 

Entries  must  be  original  works  pub¬ 
lished,  broadcast  or  telecast  between 
January  1, 1983,  and  December  31, 1983. 

Administration: 

The  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Dartmouth  College, 
has  sole  responsibility  for  oversee¬ 
ing  the  judging  of  entries.  The  1983 
judges  are: 


For  additional  information  or 
entry  blanks,  use  coupon  or 
call:  (603)  643-5596  or 
(603)  646-2084. 

Deadline  for  entries: 

January  15, 1984,  postmark. 


Judges: _ 

Elie  Abel 

Harry  and  Norman  Chandler 
Professor  of  Communication 
Stanford  University 

James  K.  Batten 

President 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc. 

Edward  R.  Cony 

Vice  President/News 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 

Victor  Gotbaum 

Executive  Director 
District  Council  37 
American  Federation  of  State, 
County  &  Municipal  Employees 

James  F.  Hoge,  Jr. 

Publisher 

Chicago  Sun  Times 

Norman  E.  Isaacs 

Senior  Advisor 
National  News  Council 

J.A.  Livingston 

Economics  Columnist 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Paul  W.  MacAvoy 

Dean 

Graduate  School  of  Management 
University  of  Rochester 

Ray  Marshall 

Bernard  Rapoport  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Public  Affairs 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School  of 
Public  Affairs 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin 


CHAMPION  MEDIA  AWARDS 

>  FOR  ECONOMIC  UNDERSTANDING 


Robert  C.  Maynard 

President,  Publisher  &  Editor 
Oakland  Tribune 

Ancil  H.  Payne 

President 

King  Broadcasting  Co. 

Jane  Bryant  Quinn 

Financial  Columnist 
Newsweek 

Richard  S.  Salant 

President  &  Chief  Operating  Officer 
National  News  Council 

S.  William  Scott 

President  &  Chief  Operating  Officer 
Satellite  News  Channels 

Leon  H.  Sullivan 

Minister,  Zion  Baptist  Church 
Philadelphia 


Champion  Media  Awards  is 
funded  by  a  grant  from  Champion 
International  Corporation, 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 


Ms.  Jan  Brigham  Bent,  Director 
Champion  Media  Awards 
The  Amos  Tuck  School 
Dartmouth  College 
Hanover,  N.H. ,  03755 


Organization. 


Please  send  me  the  following. 

□  More  information 

□  Entry  blank 


EP 


State. 


Zip. 


Newspapers  can  use  color  inappropriately 

Graphics  and  design  editors  advised  to  introduce  it  slowly 


By  Wayne  Kelly 

Do  many  editors  and  designers  initially  use  color  in  their 
publications  much  like  a  youngster  might  use  a  box  of 
crayons — a  little  of  every  color? 

Color  panelists  at  the  Society  of  Newspaper  Design’s 
annual  convention  Oct.  6-9  in  Los  Angeles  felt  this  was 
often  true  in  publications  just  venturing  into  color,  and  that 
the  color  is  being  used  as  a  graphic  device  rather  than  a 
communicative  tool. 

Brian  Steffens,  assistant  managing  editor/graphics  for 
the  Orange  County  Register,  California’s  third  largest  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper,  feels  industry  has  responded  to  color  with  a 
knee  jerk  reaction  that  often  results  in  a  shotgun  approach 
that  spasmodically  shoots  cyan  and  magenta  con¬ 
figurations  across  pages. 

USA  Today  managing  editor  Richard  Curtis  feels  news¬ 
papers  should  adopt  a  “go  slow’’  policy  on  color.  He 
added  that  if  “  .  .  .  color  can’t  be  done  properly  with 
quality  then  it  should  not  be  used.’’ 

Curtis  added  that  not  only  is  color  quality  a  daily  task 
that  must  be  carefully  monitored,  but  that  editors  working 
with  hard  news  formats  should  be  willing  to  pull  color  on  a 
page  if  it  tends  to  be  “soft”  or  featury. 

The  panel  agreed  that  color  can  be  a  tremendous  com¬ 
municative  tool — if  properly  used.  But  Bob  Denman,  pan¬ 
elist  and  vice  president/creative  director  of  Montoya  and 
Denman  Advertising  in  Orange  County,  California,  felt  even 
with  care,  color  can  be  improperly  used  on  some  stories. 


Panelists  generally  agreed,  however, 
that  color  could  detract  from  content 
and  that  it  should  be  used  with  restraint 
to  help  create  a  style  and  to  accent 
news. 


Denman  said  black  and  white  photography  was  better 
suited  to  news  stories  concerning  war,  crime,  and  vio¬ 
lence,  and  that  color  tended  to  beautify  the  event  and 
reduce  its  visual  impact.  He  added  that  color  should  be 
used  where  it  must  be  used  and  for  such  things  as  food, 
fashions,  flowers,  and  other  soft  news  events. 

Not  all  panelists  agreed  with  Denman’s  theory,  and  both 
Curtis  and  Steffens  pointed  out  their  publications  regularly 
cover  crime  and  war  in  color  and  that  the  pictures  probably 
communicate  as  well  as  if  they  were  black  and  white.  They 
said  readers  have  become  attuned  to  color  and  probably  do 
not  interpret  the  action  or  story  telling  in  terms  of  color  or 
black  and  white. 

Panelists  generally  agreed,  however,  that  color  could 
detract  from  content  and  that  it  should  be  used  v/ith  re¬ 
straint  to  help  create  a  style  and  to  accent  news. 

Panelists  also  agreed  that  color  was  a  superior  com¬ 
municator  and  a  device  for  revitalizing  publications  that 
wish  to  keep  the  old  readers  and  attract  the  new,  more 
graphically  oriented  younger  audience. 

But  color  wasn’t  the  only  topic  to  be  discussed  before 
the  nearly  300  registrants.  Design  and  layout  was  hashed 
and  rehased  at  lengths,  from  the  esthetic  as  well  as  the 
practical  point  of  view. 

Walter  Bernard,  a  designer  primarily  in  the  magazine 
field,  but  currently  working  on  redesign  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  told  workshoppers  that  designers  have  a  specific 
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mission  to  “  .  .  .  help  traditional  newspapers  sustain  the 
readers  appetite  for  news.” 

Bernard  also  scored  the  often  inappropriate  uses  of 
color  and  especially  the  mentality  that  says”  .  .  .  we  have 
it,  let’s  use  it.”  But  the  thrust  of  his  presentation  was  for 
newspapers  to  adopt  a  go  slow  policy  in  redeisgn  and  color 
usage. 


Bernard  feels  the  design  community 
cannot  be  artists,  but  must  participate  in 
the  newsroom  and  prove  to  editors  that 
design  is  a  new  “newsy”  resource  they 
can  use. 


“Every  signal  sent  to  the  reader  should  be  part  of  a 
dialogue  ’’said  Bernard .  “  And  the  older  and  more  success¬ 
ful  the  publication,  then  the  slower  you  should  go.” 

Bernard  feels  redesign  should  awaken  the  staff  and  edi¬ 
tors  as  much  as  the  reading  audience.  He  feels  redesign 
should  be  a  signal  of  new  life  and  vitality  in  a  publication. 

“What  editors  must  realize  is  that  they’re  redesigning 
from  strength,”  he  added.  “They’re  going  to  bolster  some¬ 
thing  that  is  doing  well  and  really  examine  it  (the  package) 
for  best  presentation  of  news.” 

Bernard  feels  the  design  community  cannot  be  artists, 
but  must  participate  in  the  newsroom  and  prove  to  editors 
that  design  is  a  new  “newsy”  resource  they  can  use. 

Bernard’s  approach  to  redesign  should  comfort  those 
editors  who  feel  threatened  by  the  designer  in  the  news¬ 
room.  His  approach — and  one  that  seems  prevalent  among 
many  of  the  news  designers — is  that  effective  news  display 
is  important  and  a  high  priority  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
publication’s  tone,  voice,  and  integrity. 

The  conference  was  capped  on  Saturday  evening  with 
an  awards  banquet  that  honored  entrants  in  the  annual 
design  competition. 

This  year  saw  3,905  entrants  compete  for  the  gold  and 
silver,  up  from  last  years  high  of  2,809.  In  all,  63  different 
newspapers  won  one  or  more  awards  out  of  the  219  news¬ 
papers  that  submitted  entries. 

The  Boston  Globe  and  the  Denver  Post  were  the  only 
two  gold  winners  that  were  honored  for  outstanding 
magazine  publications. 

Calif,  daily  ends  p.m.  edition 

The  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise  on  Oct.  3,  ended 
its  evening  edition,  and  is  now  publishing  only  a  morning 
edition. 

The  newspaper  disclosed  last  February  its  decision  to  go 
all-morning,  seven  days-a-week,  because  of  a  continuing 
decline  in  evening  circulation.  It  said  the  cost  of  duplicat¬ 
ing  production  and  delivery  had  become  “too  high  to 
justify.” 

Subscriptions  to  the  Evening  Press-Enterprise  were  auto¬ 
matically  converted  to  the  morning  newspaper. 

Recently,  the  paper  announced  that  it  plans  to  use  a 
large  part  of  the  anticipated  savings  by  concentrating  on 
improving  the  morning  edition.  It  said  the  news-editorial 
staff  was  being  expanded  and  more  space  would  be  given 
to  sports,  business  and  entertainment. 
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The  PMC  TM-1000  (Time  Measured)  Offset  Dampener 
and  TM-1001  Anti-Set  Off  Device  are  revoiutionary 
programmabie  systems.  New  from  PMC. 


«  WATER  OUT  TO  MAIN  SUPtW  HEADER 


Other  Dampeners  Air  orifices 
at  nozzles.  They  often  clog  from 
paper  dust  or  ink  misting. 

Our  TM-1000  Airless.  Elimi¬ 
nates  the  problem.  Water  is 
pressurized  in  the  solution  mix¬ 
ing  unit  and  atomized  through 
the  system  to  the  press. 

Other  Dampeners  Individual 
page  packs  or  pumps,  regulat¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  water  to  the 
nozzle,  need  consistent  adjust¬ 
ment  or  replacement  by  press¬ 
man  to  maintain  consistent  spray  pattern. 

Our  TM-1000  No  pumps.  Eliminates  the  problem.  Only 
one  moving  part  in  the  entire  bar. 

Other  Dampeners  Heavy.  Complicated.  Brushes,  pan, 
socks  need  frequent  cleaning  or  replacement.  Lines 
must  be  flushed.  Recirculators  drained,  cleaned. 

Float  levels  adjusted. 

Our  TM-1000  Lightweight.  Eliminates  the 
problems.  Can  easily  be  removed  by  one 
man.  Disconnect  two  plugs  and  snap  out 
of  place. 
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Our  PMC  TM-1000  Time 
Measured  Offset  Dampener  is 
the  biggest  innovation  in 
dampening  to  come  along  in 
a  decade.  Interfaced  with  a 
programmable  controller 
ONTROLLER  computer,  it  provides  infinite 
water  control.  Its  time-based 
rather  than  orifice  controlled. 
Airless,  and  practically  main¬ 
tenance  free.  Send  for  our  free 
brochure.  Better  yet,  send  for  us. 
PMC.  New  ideas  and  better 
answers.  High  tech,  high  talent,  high  quality  and  high 
marks  for  the  most  efficient  and  economical  offset 
peripheral  systems  in  the  business. 

We’re  on  a  roll. 


PMC 
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Senate  bill  seeks  end  to  Fairness  Doctrine; 
other  bills  would  regulate  cable  industry 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Senator  Robert  Packwood  (R-Ore.),  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  introduced  earlier  this  month  a  bill 
which  would  prohibit  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  from  regulating  the  content  of  all  electronic  media. 

The  bill,  which  covers  broadcast,  cable,  and  satellite 
communications  calls  for  an  end  to  the  Equal  Time  and 
Fairness  Doctrines. 

Sen.  Packwood  at  one  time  had  talked  about  introducing 
a  Constitutional  amendment  to  insure  that  electronic 
media  were  given  the  same  rights  as  print  under  the  First 
Amendment.  However,  the  idea  generated  little  support 
from  news  organizations  which  were  wary  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  which  might  ultimately  tamper  with  the  press’  Con¬ 
stitutional  freedoms. 

Newspaper  support 

Marsha  Dubrow,  spokeswoman  for  the  Commerce 
Committee,  said  the  bill  has  received  “a  lot  of  support” 
from  media  organizations,  including  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  theNational  Association 
of  Broadcasters. 

Robert  Johnson,  president  of  Newsday  and  spokesman 
for  the  ANPA’s  Telecommunications  Committee,  said 
Packwood’s  bill  is  “consistent  with  the  (ANPA)  board’s 
policy  statement”  opposing  all  forms  of  content  regulation 
of  electronic  media. 

That  statement,  issued  last  spring,  was  in  effect  an 
appeal  by  AN  PA  for  repeal  of  the  Fairness  and  Equal  Time 
rules. 

Packwood’s  bill  is  only  one  of  several  dealing  with  cable 
and  telecommunications  which  will  be  considered  by  the 
current  session  of  Congress. 

Johnson  noted  that  Rep.  Timothy  Wirth  (D-Colo.)  who 
is  chairman  of  House  Telecommunications  Sub¬ 
committee,  has  introduced  a  cable  bill  which  contains 
provisions  prohibiting  cross-ownership  of  cable  systems 
and  newspapers,  making  public  access  channels  manda¬ 
tory,  and  allowing  municipalities  to  own  cable  systems. 

Johnson  said  the  ANPA  Telecommunications  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  to  the  board  that  the  association 
“endorse  the  passage  of  cable  legislation  as  a  whole,  while 
taking  exception”  in  those  three  areas  of  cross-ownership, 
access,  and  government  ownership. 

Johnson  said  the  Senate  already  passed  a  cable  bill 
which  allows  municipal  ownership,  but  does  not  contain 


the  cross-ownership  prohibition  nor  the  requirement  for 
access  channels. 

Johnson  said  the  ANPA  Telecommunications  Com¬ 
mittee  is  also  recommending  that  the  ANPA  “oppose  any 
legislative  attempt”  to  impose  a  “by-pass  tax”  on  com¬ 
panies  with  telephone  systems  which  by-pass  local  phone 
networks. 

Wire  service  concern 

In  a  related  matter,  Johnson  said  ANPA  is  also  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  FCC’s  plans  to  charge  $25  per  month  for 
each  special  access  line.  The  FCC  recently  announced  it 
was  delaying  implementation  of  a  wide  range  of  access 
charges  from  Jan.  1  to  April  3. 

Johnson  noted  that  the  FCC’s  plans  are  of  particular 
concern  to  the  wire  services. 

Dubrow,  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee’s 
spokeswoman,  said  “over  50  bills”  relating  to  access 
charges  and  the  impending  break-up  of  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  have  been  introduced  in  Congress. 

Dubrow  said  the  main  bills  on  access  charges  were 
submitted  by  Packwood  and  Wirth. 

She  said  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
insure  “all  long  distance  carriers  contribute  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  telephone  system.” 

She  said  the  bills  propose  levying  a  “surcharge”  on 
companies  “using  their  own  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Dubrow  said  the  legislation  would  create  a  Universal 
Telephone  Service  board  to  set  surcharges. 

“How  much  depends  on  many  factors.  It’s  not 
established  yet,”  she  said. 

Kathleen  Criner,  director  of  telecommunications  for 
ANPA,  said  the  “impact”  of  these  surcharges  will  be  felt 
by  “end  users”  such  as  newspapers. 

Criner  added  that  the  wire  services  also  face  the  pro¬ 
spect  that  their  operational  costs  will  “increase  sub¬ 
stantially.” 

Dick  Atkins,  director  of  communications  for  Associated 
Press,  said  an  initial  impact  statement  from  AT&T  stated 
the  wire  service’s  costs  for  its  terrestrial  leased  lines  would 
increase  32.6%  on  an  annualized  basis. 

The  initial  impact  statement  contained  some  errors  by 
AT&T,  Atkins  noted,  and  is  being  redone. 

Preliminary  results  of  the  revised  impact  statement 
show  AP’s  costs  for  its  terrestrial  lines  rising  even  more 
substantially  than  the  first  statement  found. 


Idaho  daily  fights  to  open  hearing  for  abandoned  infant 


The  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  went  to  court  October  14, 
to  fight  for  an  open  hearing  at  which  the  fate  of  an  aban¬ 
doned,  brain-defective  infant  will  be  determined. 

Juvenile  Magistrate  Thomas  Morden  took  under  con¬ 
sideration  objections  filed  previously  by  the  newspaper  in 
the  case  of  a  baby  girl  found  September  26  in  a  waste 
basket  at  Boise  State  University. 

The  first  hearing  in  the  matter  was  closed  at  the  request 
of  the  Idaho  Health  and  Welfare  Department,  which  cited 
the  state’s  Child  Protective  Act  for  legal  support.  The  act 
requires  closure  of  all  juvenile  court  proceedings. 

Statesman  managing  editor  Rod  Sandeen  has  argued  the 
baby  hearing  should  be  open  because  it  is  a  “high  visibility 
case  with  a  lot  of  public  interest.” 
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The  newspaper’s  attorney,  Ronald  Bush,  maintains  that 
Morden’s  closure  order  was  unconsitituional  because  the 
baby’s  case  differs  from  most  juvenile  court  actions  in  that 
her  parents  are  unknown. 

The  infant,  named  Baby  Ashley  by  nurses  at  a  Boise 
Hospital,  has  been  attached  to  a  life-support  system  while 
a  search  continues  for  her  mother. 

Magistrate  Morden  said  he  will  rule  on  the  Stateman’s 
motion  for  an  open  hearing  before  the  next  proceeding 
scheduled  for  October  3 1 .  Meanwhile ,  he  ordered  the  state 
Health  and  Welfare  Department  to  file  a  brief  in  response 
to  the  paper’s  request  for  a  public  hearing. 

Morden  said  earlier  he  would  reopen  the  hearings  if  the 
Statesman’s  constitutional  arguments  satisfy  him. 
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October  13,  1983 

7,000,000  Shares 


^  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 

Common  Stock 

(without  par  value) 

Price  $26.75  Per  Share 


Copies  ot  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  in  which  this 
announcement  is  circulated  only  trom  such  ot  the  undersigned 
as  may  legally  otter  these  securities  in  such  State. 


Salomon  Brothers  Inc 

Bear,  Stearns  &  Co. 

William  Blair  &  Company 
Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc. 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
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Jane  Amsterdam,  deputy  editor  of 
investigations  at  the  Washington 
Post,  has  been  named  editor  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  a  monthly  magazine  about  the 
business  of  New  York,  set  to  begin 
publication  in  1984  by  Metrocorp. 

Amsterdam  was  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  New  Times,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Lawyer  and  New  Jersey  Monthly 
magazines.  She  also  worked  at  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  Connecticut  and  New  York 
magazines,  before  joining  the  Post  as 
an  editor  of  the  Style  section. 

*  *  * 

Barry  Adler  has  joined  the  finan¬ 
cial  copy  desk  of  the  New  York  Times. 
A  lawyer,  Adler  was  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  National  Law  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  also  worked  at  the  New  York 
Post  and  in  public  television  at 
WNET/Channel  13  and  taught  copy 
editing  at  New  York  University. 

♦  *  * 

Rick  Butler  was  named  account¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  a  recently  created 
position.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
accounting  functions  including  finan¬ 
cial  systems  enhancements.  Butler 
was  with  Cowles  Media  Company, 
the  newpaper's  parent  company,  as 
an  accounting  manager  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  accounting  department. 

r---. 


TO  LONDON  BUREAU— 

The  Washington  Times  opened 
its  first  overseas  bureau  this  month 
in  London  with  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  Peter  Almond  as  chief  of 
bureau.  Almond,  born  in  England, 
joined  the  Times  from  the  Cleveland 
Press,  where  he  won  a  number  of 
awards,  including  a  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship  at  Harvard  University. 

Almond's  post  as  one  of  two 
Washington  Times  diplomatic 
correspondents  at  the  State 
Department  will  be  filled  by  Allen 
McCongha,  who  was  with  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 


Richard  I.  Krug,  vice  president 
and  manager  of  the  Detroit  office  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Sales, 
Inc.,  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Before  joining  Knight-Ridder  in  1972 
in  Detroit,  he  was  with  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer. 

Named  to  succeed  Krug  as  mana¬ 
ger  is  Donald  A.  Fry,  who  joined  the 
New  York  office  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  Sales  in  1977  as  an 
account  executive.  Earlier  he  was 
with  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon. 

1  :|t  * 


STATE  &  LOCAL 
REPORTING  IN 
WASHINGTON 


We’ve  had  ten  years  of  uninterrupted 
coverage  of  some  of  the  best  state  and 
city-specific  stories. 

Now  we’re  adding: 

□  Fulltime  coverage  of  local  cor¬ 
porate  filings  with  the  SEC; 

□  Legislation  status  charts  affecting 
your  local  industries:  and 

□  A  dial-in  electronic  morgue  for 
your  desk  or  your  Washington  bureau 
filled  with  state-specific  government  in¬ 
formation. 

Plug  your  desk  into  ours; 

We’re  still: 

States  News  Service 
202-546-7500 

1333  F  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 


Lee  Sherman,  a  reporter  for  the 
Beaverton  (Ore.)  Times,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Freestyle  section, 
replacing  Tim  Harrower,  who  now 
devotes  his  attention  to  Weekend,  the 
new  entertainment  section. 

*  *  ♦ 

Leon  Lenick  was  appointed 
regional  sales  manager  of  the  Boston 
office  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin.  Previously  he  held  sales 
positions  at  the  Boston  Herald  Amer¬ 
ican  for  23  years. 


Fred  Kerner,  editorial  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harlequin  Enterprises,  Tor¬ 
onto,  has  retired  but  continues  as 
senior  consulting  editor.  He  worked 
for  the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix, 
Montreal  Gazette,  the  Canadian 
Press  and  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  Y ork  City  before  turning  to  book 
publishing  in  1957. 

!(!  *  * 

Sylvia  Nogaki  and  Sandra 
McDonough  have  joined  the  Seattle 
Times  news  staff.  Nogaki  was  a  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun, 
and  McDonough  was  with  the  Orego¬ 
nian,  Portland. 

5|«  ♦  !|S 

Patricia  Crouch  was  appointed 
display  advertising  manager  for  Con¬ 
necticut  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the  joint 
subsidiary  of  the  Stamford  Advocate 
and  Greenwich  Time.  She  previously 
was  national  advertising  manager. 

James  DeFillipo  was  named  retail 
advertising  manager.  He  joined  CNI 
in  December,  1980,  and  most  recently 
has  been  co-op  manager. 
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L--- . . — . . . . 

C.  Thomas  Stites,  night  national 
editor  for  the  New  York  Times,  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Times.  He  returns  to  the  paper 
where  he  bepn  his  career  as  an  obitu¬ 
ary  writer  in  the  summer  of  1962. 
Stites  stayed  four  years  and  then 
joined  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
Subsequently  he  was  night  city  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  a 
regional  editor  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  news  editor  of  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  before  joining  the  New 
York  Times. 


Stephen  J.  Cheski,  day  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jacksonville  Journal  and  the 
Florida  Times-Union  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver. 


Melissa  Brown  Vermes,  former 
reporter  for  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers,  has  been  named  an 
assistant  communications  officer  for 
the  instructional  publications 
department  of  BankAmerica 
Corporation,  San  Francisco. 


Jim  Baker,  who  was  with  the 
defunct  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
prior  to  joining  the  Boston  Herald  to 
cover  sports  on  television,  has  been 
named  the  newspaper’s  television  cri¬ 
tic. 


Dave  Dunbar,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Media  Services  Department  at 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  joined  Littlewood  Com¬ 
munications,  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  as 
associate  director.  He  has 
responsibility  for  expanding  the  com¬ 
pany's  multi-image  presentation  serv¬ 
ice  and  startup  of  a  broadcast 
department  to  syndicate  news  and 
information  programming. 


Christopher  Larsen,  president 
and  publisher  of  Imprint  Newspap¬ 
ers,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  three-year  term  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  University  of 
Hartford  Associates. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


Managerial  appointments  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  include  three  senior 
editors  promoted  to  the  newly  created 
positions  of  deputy  managing  editor. 

John  Foley,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor/special  projects, 
becomes  deputy  managing  editor  for 
graphics,  systems  and  services, 
including  newspaper  design  and 
color,  the  bulk  of  the  photo 
department,  research  and 
development,  the  Times  Polls  and 
administrative  services.  Foley,  with 
the  Times  21  years,  has  served  as 
news  editor.  Opinion  editor  and  exec¬ 
utive  news  editor. 

Dennis  Britton,  formerly  national 
editor,  becomes  deputy  managing 
editor  in  charge  of  national,  foreign 
and  business  and  economic  coverage. 
He  joined  the  Times  in  1966  and  since 
has  worked  as  a  copy  editor,  news 
editor,  assistant  national  editor  and 
Washington  bureau  news  editor  and 
assistant  chief  of  bureau. 

Noel  Greenwood,  formerly  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor,  will  direct  the  city 
room.  Orange  and  San  Diego  County 
editions,  seven  suburban  sections  and 
five  state  bureaus.  With  the  Times 
since  1967,  he  previously  was  a  repor¬ 
ter,  assistant  metropolitan  and  senior 
assistant  metropolitan  editor. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


(Continued  from  page  29) 
JosPEH  P.  Iacono  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette,  succeeding  the  late 
Richard  Lindi.  Iacono,  with  the 
newspaper  since  1979,  worked  earlier 
for  the  Middlesex  News,  Framing¬ 
ham,  and  the  Dedham  Daily  Tran¬ 
script. 

*  *  * 

David  Enstad,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger  and  Jackson  Daily 
News,  has  been  named  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register  Star.  He  succeeds  Debra 
Snider,  who  resigned  to  devote  more 
time  to  her  family. 

*  *  * 

K.  Mack  Sisk  has  returned  to 
United  Press  International  as  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  new  bureau  at  Harlingen, 
Texas. 

Also,  Phil  Magers  was  named 
manager  of  the  Dallas  bureau  and 
Paula  Dittrick,  manager  of  the  west 
Texas  bureau  in  Lubbock.  Magers 
served  as  manager  at  Topeka  and 
Cheyenne  before  moving  to  Dallas 
seven  years  ago.  Dittrick  was 
Nebraska  statehouse  reporter  the 
past  year  and  earlier  was  with  the  Lin¬ 
coln  (Neb.)  Star  as  a  reporter. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  HOST— 
President  Reagan  greeted 
Associated  Press  chairman 
Frank  Batten  (center)  and 
president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  Keith  Fuller  (right)  as  the 
AP  board  of  directors 
gathered  for  luncheon  in  the 
East  Room  October  5.  The 
board  was  in  the  capital  for 
budget  meetings  and  a  visit  to 
the  new  AP  broadcast  services 
headquarters. 


Nicolas  C.  Marro,  former  Ver¬ 
mont  press  bureau  chief  for  the  Rut¬ 
land  Herald  and  Barre-Montpelier 
Times-Argus,  was  named  director  of 
public  relations  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington.  Associate 
director  since  last  May,  he  succeeds 
Cynthia  Parsons,  acting  director  for 
the  past  nine  months. 

*  *  :(: 

Leslie  Miller  Smet  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  Communi¬ 
ty  Newspapers  of  Central  Illinois, 
suburban  newspaper  group  in  the 
Peoria  market,  with  responsibilities 
for  editing  and  management  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  North  Peoria  and 
Central  Peoria  Observers.  She  has 
worked  the  past  five  years  for  the 
Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail,  most 
recently  as  copy  editor. 

♦  ♦  :|c 

Eric  Paulson,  Corsicana  (Texas) 
Daily  Sun  feature  editor  and  acting 
managing  editor,  was  named  news 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Louis  E.  Ball  Jr.,  editor,  has 
added  a  new  title  of  general  manager 
at  the  Farmington  Valley  Herald, 
Simsbury,  Conn.  William  S.  Barnes 
continues  as  the  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Anne  Benefield,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Anderson  (S.C.) 
Independent-Mail ,  was  named 
director  of  advertising.  She  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1980  as  promotions  and 
research  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  D.  James,  editor  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  for  the 
past  15  years  and  a  35-year  employee 
of  the  newspaper,  has  retired. 

News-editorial  functions  are  being 
divided,  with  Terry  Dwyer,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  assuming  direction  of  the 
news  operation,  and  Robert  Gillu- 
LY,  former  regional  editor,  named 
editorial  page  editor,  responsible  for 
the  opinion  page. 


Peter  J.  Silverstri,  director  of 
public  information  at  Susquehanna 
University  since  1974,  has  moved  to 
manager  of  the  news  bureau  in  the 
department  of  public  information  and 
relations  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park.  He  will 
head  the  staff  that  provides  publicity 
for  the  10  colleges,  research  institutes 
and  adminstrative  units. 


DEATHS 


John  Pelletreau,  58,  United 
Press  International  broadcast  associ¬ 
ate  news  director,  died  October  3.  He 
had  worked  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News  before  joining  then-United 
Press  in  1950. 

*  *  :|« 

Carl  A.  Ludington,  67,  a  former 
general  manager  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  and  then  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Owosso  (Mich.) 
Argus-Press  until  retirement  in  1981, 
died  September  19. 

*  *  * 

Clifton  O.  Lawhorne,  56,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  former  jour¬ 
nalism  department  chairman  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock, 
died  September  22.  He  was  a  veteran 
Texas  reporter  and  editor  and  as  a 
teacher  specialized  in  journalism  law. 
*  ♦  * 

William  Farra  Me  Dowell,  76,  a 
retired  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  Co.,  died  September  8. 

*  :|c  ♦ 

Robert  V.  Twilling,  56,  a  former 
manager  of  community  affairs  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  died  September  6  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Wilcox,  63,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  University  of  California- 
Los  Angeles  journalism  department 
died  July  23  of  a  heart  attack  at  his 
Fallbrook,  Calif.,  home. 
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When  the 
legal  drinking 
age  goes 
down. 


It’s  a  question  a  lot  of 
people  have  been  arguing. 
And  State  Farm’s  insurance 
Backgrounder  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  presents  the  evidence 
on  both  sides. 

Other  Backgrounders 
take  objective  looks  at  top¬ 
ics  like  "The  55  mph  speed 
Limit;  Lifesaver  or  Nui¬ 
sance?’’  and  "Air  Bags, 
Needed  or  Not?  ”  They’re 
part  of  the  informatioh 
service  available  to  hews- 
people  from  State  Farm. 


NOTES  ON  PEOPLE 


Foreign  press  group  to  confer  first  medal 


The  Foreign  Press  Association  will 
give  its  first  Medal  for  Sterling  Serv¬ 
ice  to  Humanity  to  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man  in  luncheon  ceremonies  October 
25  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New 
York  City. 

Harriman,  a  former  governor  of 
New  York,  diplomat,  presidential 
adviser,  and  long-time  Soviet  Union 
expert,  will  be  92  years  old  next 
month.  He  was  singled  out  to  receive 
the  medal  because  of  “his  dis¬ 
tinguished  record  in  international 
diplomacy  and  his  outstanding  public 
service  over  more  than  60  years,” 
according  to  Maurice  Adams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  300-member  association  of 
correspondents  from  54  countries. 
Adams  is  the  resident  U.S.  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Canberra  Times  of 
Australia. 

Harriman’s  career  in  public  service 
began  immediately  following  World 
War  I,  at  the  same  time  the  Foreign 
Press  Association  was  founded  with 
the  support  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The  association  is  the  oldest  such 
news  organization  in  the  United 


States,  with  British,  French  and  Ita¬ 
lian  correspondents  as  founding 
members. 

The  one  o’clock  luncheon  will  be 
preceded  by  a  noon  reception  bring¬ 
ing  together  luminaries  in  the 
international  field,  along  with  politic¬ 
al  figures.  George  M.  Ball,  a  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  and  Amba- 
sador  to  the  United  Nations,  will  be 
the  key  speaker. 

Wedding  in  the  park 

David  Hume  Kennerly,  the  Ore¬ 
gon-born  news  photographer  whose 
career  has  taken  him  to  the  Ford 
White  House  and  on  worldwide 
assignments  and  brought  along  a 
F*ulitzer  Prize,  plans  to  give  up  his 
bachelor  status  October  30  in  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Lafayette  Park. 

The  bride-to-be  is  Mel  Harris,  a 
model  with  the  Wilhelmina  agency  in 
New  York  City. 

Chuck  Conconi  in  the  “Personalit¬ 
ies”  column  of  the  Washington  Post, 
says  Kennerly,  now  a  Time  magazine 


photographer,  considers  Lafayette 
Park  his  front  yard.  Should  the  Park 
Service,  the  weather,  and  the  bag  lad¬ 
ies,  foil  the  park  ceremony,  the  wed¬ 
ding  party  will  move  to  Germaine’s  res¬ 
taurant — the  scene  of  the  reception  in 
any  event. 

Freeman  nominated 


President  Reagan  has  announced  I 
his  intention  to  nominate  Neal  B. 
Freeman,  founder  and  president  of 
Jefferson  Communications,  Inc.. 
Reston,  Va.,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Satellite  Corporation. 

Freeman,  a  former  vice  president 
and  editor  of  King  Features  division 
of  The  Hearst  Corporation,  is  execu¬ 
tive  producer  of  American  Interests, 
a  public  television  series.  He  was  a 
contributing  editor  in  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group  and  Washington 
editor  for  the  National  Review  sever¬ 
al  years  following  his  move  to  Vienna. 
Va..  for  the  launching  of  his  own  com¬ 
pany  in  1976. 

He  served  as  a  director  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
in  1972-75. 


do 

accidents 
go  up? 

Write  or  call  (309-766- 
2625)  if  you  have  an  interest 
in  these  topics  or  questions 
about  others. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701  f  " 
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NEWS/TECH 


The  new  IBM  3270 


Computing  the  benefits  of  the  PC 

An  explosion  in  technology  has  given  today’s 
personal  computer  the  power  of  yesterday’s  mainframe 


A  combination  of  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing  technology  and  competition 
among  computer  manufacturers  has 
brought  about  a  series  of  major  adv¬ 
ances  in  personal  computer  technolo¬ 
gy,  advances  that  will  likely  change 
the  way  in  which  computers  are  used 
and  configured  in  the  business 
environment. 

Only  a  few  years  after  their 
introduction,  personal  computers 
have  carved  a  niche  in  the  computer 
world  that  has  blurred  the  distinctions 
among  the  microcomputer,  mini¬ 
computer  and  mainframe  computer. 
What  used  to  be  done  by  a  mainframe 
can  now  be  done,  in  smaller  batches, 
by  PCs. 

The  major  computer  manufacturers 
have  been  developing  new  PCs  that 
can  be  linked  directly  with  host  com¬ 
puter  systems.  Digital  Computer 
Corporation,  the  second  largest  U.S. 
computer  manufacturer,  has  for  some 
time  been  building  all  its  computers, 
including  its  PCs,  with  what  it  calls 
DECNET  archetecture.  DECNET 
allows  any  DEC  computer  to  com¬ 
municate  with  another  DEC  compu¬ 


ter,  regardless  of  its  size  or  class. 

With  the  introduction  this  week  of  a 
new  version  of  its  PC/XT,  called  the 
XT/370,  and  a  wholly  new  personal 
computer,  called  the  3270,  IBM  PCs 
now  have  the  capability  to  not  only 
communicate  with  other  computers, 
but  to  act  as  terminal  workstations  on 
a  host  system.  The  XT/370  has  the 
ability  to  run,  unchanged,  most  Vir¬ 
tual  Machine/Conversational  Moni¬ 
tor  System  (VM/CMS)  application 
programs.  The  3270  gives  a  user  the 
ability  to  run  four  separate  host  com¬ 
puter  applications  simultaneously 
with  two  electronic  notepad  applica¬ 
tions  and  one  personal  computer 
application. 

The  Calkins  Newspaper  Group  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  have  recently 
programmed  IBM  PC/XTs  to  act  as 
remote  bureau  terminals  in  their 
front-end  systems. 

Calkins  is  currently  working  to  re¬ 
place  the  “dumb”  workstation  ter¬ 
minals  in  the  newsroom  of  the  Levit- 
town  (Pa.)  Bucks  County  Courier 
Times  with  IBM  PC/XT,  which  cost 


about  half  that  of  the  workstation  ter¬ 
minals  yet  have  far  greater  capabilit¬ 
ies.  The  PCs  will  be  linked  to  (Zalkins 
IBM  front-end  system  via  coaxial 
cable.  Calkins  has  accomplished  the 
first  phase  of  the  interface  with  what 
are  called  IRMA  cards,  which  actual¬ 
ly  contain  the  software  necessary  to 
allow  two-way  communication. 

In  Providence,  the  PCs  have  been 
linked  with  the  newspaper's  Atex 
front-end  system. 

IBM  disclosed  this  week  that  it  will 
be  marketing  its  own  plug-in  circuit 
cards  that  will  allow  an  IBM  PC  to 
access  a  host  computer  via  coaxial 
cable  connected  to  an  IBM  3274  con¬ 
trol  unit.  This  will  allow  newspapers 
with  IBM  news  or  business  systems  to 
replace  their  dumb  workstations  with 
PCs,  and  thereby  free-up  large 
amounts  of  processing  power  in  the 
host  system  by  downloading  data  pro¬ 
cessing  chores  into  individual  PCs. 
Called  the  IBM  3278/79  emulation 
adapter  and  control  program,  the 
cards  will  become  available  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1984  at  $905  each, 
with  discounts  for  quantity. 
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A  fascination  with  computers 
spawns  a  new  UPl  product 


For  much  of  the  past  year,  United 
Press  International  has  involved  itself 
in  a  series  of  ventures  that  could  bring 
the  wire  service  into  the  forefront  of 
newspaper  production  technology. 
Besides  using  technology  to  cut  UPI’s 
traditional  annual  losses,  the  wire  ser- 
vice’s  management  has  seen 
opportunites  to  generate  more  reve¬ 
nue  through  the  sale  of  computer  sys¬ 
tems  and  technology,  both  its  own 
technology  and  that  of  original  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers. 

One  of  UPI’s  first  computer  ven¬ 
tures  was  a  sales/marketing  link  with 
Osborne  Computers  —  a  link  now 
weakened  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
Osborne.  But  since  UPI  was  only  to 
use  its  field  sales  force  to  sell  the 
Osbornes,  the  wire  service’s  bottom 
tine  was  not  affected  by  Osborne’s 
bankruptcy  filing. 

UPI’s  goal  with  OEMs  is  to  buy 
products  in  volume,  obtain  the  appro¬ 
priate  discount,  then  resell  the  equip¬ 
ment  at  a  discounted  price  to  its  news¬ 
paper  clients.  UPI  is  now  talking  to 
makers  of  portable  computers  about 
such  a  venture. 

Through  the  tenure  of  Media  News 


Corporation,  UPI’s  new  owners,  one 
of  its  priority  projects  has  been  the 
development  of  newspaper  computer 
systems  that  would  handle  everything 
from  the  accounting  office  to  the 
photo  desk  at  small  to  medium  sized 
newspapers. 

Prototypes  of  the  systems  were 
shown  during  the  annual  ANPA  trade 
show  in  Las  Vegas  in  June.  At  that 
time,  however,  UPI  had  not  firmly 
decided  on  a  microprocessor  that 
would  make  the  system  work. 

It  has  now  made  that  decision.  UPI 
has  chosen  the  Dual  Systems 
Corporation  83/20  microcomputer  as 
the  base  for  its  system. 

Harry  G.  Coin,  UPI’s  director  of 
software  development,  said  the  Dual 
computer  was  chosen  because,  in 
UPI’s  view,  it  was  the  best 
microcomputer  to  offer  both  a  UNIX 
operating  system  and  an  S-100  bus. 

The  UPI  Newspaper  Computer 
System  is  expected  to  sell  for  as  little 
as  $50,000  for  a  basic,  four-terminal 
newsroom  front  end  system.  The 
price  increases  with  additional  ter¬ 
minals,  additional  processing  power 
necessary  to  support  larger  terminal 


networks,  and  additional  software 
packages  such  as  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  business  office  and  circulation 
programs. 

For  under  $150,000,  a  UPI  client 
can  purchase  a  complete  hardware/ 
software  package  running  under 
UNIX  which  can  support  at  least  10 
terminals  simultaneously.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  would  provide  UPI  clients  with  a 
streamlined  news,  circulation,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  business  office 
package. 

The  system  receives  news  stories 
from  UPI  or  other  news  services, 
stores  them  on  one  of  four  20  mega¬ 
byte  Fujitsu  hard  disks  (a  second  20 
megabyte  disk  provides  mirror  image 
backup),  creates  directories  of  stories 
available  for  use  throughout  the 
newspaper,  displays  them  for  editing 
and  sends  them  to  the  typesetting  sys¬ 
tem.  It  also  provides  a  full  word  pro¬ 
cessing/text  editing  function  for  local¬ 
ly-produced  news  copy.  Total  storage 
on  such  a  system  would  provide  40 
megabytes  of  mirrored  disk  storage. 

The  Newspaper  Computer  System 
may  also  be  equipped  with  graphics 
handling  capability  for  less  than 
$100,000.  The  graphics  computer  sub¬ 
system  of  the  NCS  will  be  able  to 
receive  wire  service  photos,  store  the 
pictures,  and  display  them  for 
electronic  editing  and  cropping.  In 
addition,  it  can  be  used  by  the  paper’s 
art  department  to  create  graphs,  line 
drawings  and  other  special  effects. 
Upon  introduction,  the  system  will 
ouput  graphics  in  facsimile  form. 
Theoretically,  the  graphics  sub¬ 
system  and  the  front  end  system  could 
eventually  be  linked  directly  into  a 
total  pagination  system,  though  such 
a  link  has  not  been  tested. 

UPI  is  developing  additional  soft¬ 
ware  for  both  the  business  and  edito¬ 
rial  sides  of  the  newspaper.  Comput¬ 
ers  in  co-owned  newspapers  will  be 
able  to  talk  to  each  other  about  bill¬ 
ings,  general  ledger,  and  accounts 
receivable  as  easily  as  about  news 
stories. 

Coin  investigated  Dual  systems 
after  reading  about  the  Berkeley, 
California  manufacturer’s  success 
with  its  UNIX-based  micro.  The  83/ 
20  model  Coin  selected  came  with  512 
Kilobytes  of  dynamic  RAM,  but  the 
20-slot  high  speed  multi-layer  mother¬ 
board  can  accept  1 1  additional  256K 
boards  for  up  to  3.25  megabytes  of 
total  RAM. 

The  NCS  is  now  going  into  field 
testing.  If  testing  is  successful,  UPI 
will  begin  rolling  out  the  front  system, 
then  the  classified,  circulation  and 
business  system  and  finally  the 
graphics  subsytem.  UPI  expects  the 
entire  system  will  be  available  by  the 
end  of  1984. 
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VDTs  and  employee  productivity 

Guild  survey  says  VDT  users  report  higher 
rates  of  absenteeism  than  non-users 


By  James  E.  Roper 

A  prominent  researcher  says  news¬ 
paper  employees  who  use  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals  suffer  more  physical 
ailments  and  lose  more  time  from 
work  than  do  non-users  of  VDTs. 

The  researcher,  Dr.  Arthur  L. 
Frank,  based  his  findings  on  a  two  and 
a  half  year  study  of  1 ,100  members  of 
The  Newspaper  Guild  who  work  for 
the  wire  services  and  in  Memphis,  St. 
Louis,  Hawaii,  Southern  Ontario  and 
Vancouver-New  Westminster. 

The  study  was  sponsored  by  the 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine  in 
New  York  and  The  Newspaper  Guild. 
Since  the  study’s  completion,  Frank 
has  become  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Frank  had  users  and  non-users  of 
VDTs  fill  out  questionnaires,  and 
then  he  compared  the  responses  from 
the  two  groups. 

“VDT  users,  more  than  non-users, 
suffered  from  neck  pain,  shoulder 
pain,  and  low  back  pain,”  Frank  said 
in  reporting  (Oct.  18)  to  the  House 
Health  and  Safety  subcommittee. 
“These  findings  were  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant,  that  is,  (they)  could  not  be 
explained  by  chance. 

“Headaches  were  significantly 
more  frequent  among  VDT  users 


Great  Northern  Paper  co.,  owners 
of  the  largest  timberland  tracts  in 
Maine  and  mills  there  that  produce 
860,000  tons  of  paper  yearly,  has 
moved  its  executive  offices  from 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  to  Portland, 
Maine. 

Incorporated  in  Maine  in  1898,  the 
company  offices  were  in  the  state  for 
ten  years  —  1952  to  1962  —  but  have 
usually  been  in  Boston  and  the  New 
York  City  area. 

The  company’s  return  is  viewed  by 
observers  as  sentimental,  political 
and  economic,  with  emphasis  on  the 
last. 

The  firm’s  new  president  is  Robert 
F.  Bartlett,  a  Maine  native  who  re- 
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when  compared  to  non-users  .  .  . 

“VDT  users  lost  more  time  from 
work  than  did  non-users.  For  those 
reporting  on  total  days  lost  from  work 
over  the  two-year  period  (covered  by 
the  survey)  VDT  users  were  absent 
more  than  one-half  day  longer  on 
average  than  non-users.  While  a  small 
difference,  if  this  is  multiplied  by  the 
millions  of  workers  involved,  the  dol¬ 
lar  cost  each  year  in  lost  time  wages  is 
quite  large.” 

Frank  found  that  VDT  users  com¬ 
plained  more  than  the  other  group 
about  the  physical  design  of  their 
workplaces,  reflections,  improper 
brightness  and  poor  equipment. 
Unlike  some  other  surveys,  the  Frank 
study  found  no  significant  difference 
in  the  number  of  users  and  non-users 
reporting  skin  rashes. 

Frank’s  data  was  inconclusive 
about  VDT  effects  on  the  formation  of 
cataracts  or  birth  abnormalities.  On 
cataracts,  he  said:  “It  might  be  that 
insufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
widespread  use  of  VDTs  at  the  work¬ 
place  has  occurred  to  allow  for  proper 
evaluation  of  this  problem.  Clearly, 
however,  it  is  an  area  that  requires 
additional  research.” 

Frank  said  his  study  sample  was  too 
small  to  provide  answers  about  VDT 
effects,  if  any,  on  reproduction,  but 
I  he  added:  “Of  some  interest  was  that 


places  Peter  A.  Yacavone,  who  has 
moved  up  the  corporate  ladder  to 
become  chief  operating  officer  of 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corp.,  the 
firm’s  parent  company. 

Nekoosa  will  retain  its  Stamford 
headquarters. 

About  25  to  30  Great  Northern  em¬ 
ployees,  including  secretaries,  are 
moving  to  Portland  from  Stamford, 
Conn.  Nine  great  Northern  people 
will  remain  in  Stamford,  along  with 
125  employees  of  Great  Northern 
Nekoosa. 

Great  Northern  believes  the  move 
will  help  the  company  to  become 
“better  attuned”  to  Maine  and  vice 
versa,  said  Paul  McCann,  director  of 


although  males  represented  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  the  study  population,  they  re¬ 
ported  more  birth  defects  among  their 
offspring  than  did  the  working 
women.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
premature  birth,  infant  mortality,  or 
effect  upon  the  menstrual  cycle  with 
VDT  use.” 

Charles  Perlik,  Guild  president, 
said  the  study’s  findings  indicate  that 
there  is  a  need  for  laws  to  protect 
employees  who  use  VDTs.  Maine  and 
Connecticut  have  passed  VDT  re¬ 
lated  legislation  that  established  pan¬ 
els  to  study  VDT  safety;  bills  that 
would  establish  workplace  standards 
for  the  VDT  environment  are  being 
considered  in  at  least  five  other  states. 

The  Frank  study  is  the  latest  in  a 
recent  flurry  of  research  into  VDTs 
and  their  possible  effects  on  the  health 
of  those  who  operate  them.  A  Nation¬ 
al  Academy  of  Sciences  study  re¬ 
leased  last  summer  indicated  that 
VDTs  do  not  cause  cataracts,  but  they 
do  cause  eye  strain,  lower  back  pain 
and  other  discomforts.  The 
Academy’s  research  did  not  survey 
the  potential  health  effects  that  could 
be  caused  by  the  radiation  emitted  by 
VDTs. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Canadian 
Labor  Department  concluded  that  the 
small  amounts  of  radiation  emitted  by 
VDTs  is  not  dangerous  to  onerators. 


public  affairs  for  Great  Northern. 

Speculation  is  that  the  coming  fight 
over  the  company’s  proposed  hydro 
power  dam  at  Big  Ambejackmock- 
amus  Falls  (Big  A)  on  the  Penobscot 
River  influenced  Great  Northern’s 
decision  to  move  now. 

According  to  Bartlett,  “There  is 
not  a  direct  relation  of  one  to 
another.”  However,  he  said  he  hopes 
that  the  Big  A  decision  by  the  Land 
Use  Regulation  Commission  (LURC) 
will  be  made  “in  a  more  dignified 
manner’’  because  of  increased 
dialogue  with  the  company’s  top  offi¬ 
cials. 

The  company’s  headquarters  will 
be  at  529  Congress  Street.  Great 
Northern  is  leasing  10,000  square  feet 
on  two  floors. 


Great  Northern  returns  to  its  roots 
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TEXT  AND  IMAGE  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 


INTERACTIVE  PROCESSING 
OF  TEXT,  ADS,  PICTURES  AND 
LOGOS  IN  ONE  INTEGRATED 
PRE-PRESS  SYSTEM 


TIPS  combines  editorial  and  production 
facilities  into  a  single  system  designed  to 
satisfy  the  volume  and  time  requirements  of 
the  newspaper  publisher 
The  various  types  of  users  get  an 
ergonomically  designed  system,  easy  to 
learn  and  use.  It  has  the  capacity  to  store 
and  process  all  the  required  information, 
providing  interactive  access  with  short 
response  times. 

Editorial  and  production  management  can 
implement  and  adapt  a  system  which 
effectively  integrates  different  material  in 
one  pre-press  system  while  guaranteeing 
complete  control  over  production.  And  TIPS 
offers  top  management  a  high  value  for 
money  investment  plus  the  flexibility  to 
choose  a  configuration  to  meet  specific 
requirements  and  expand  it  when  necessary. 

Liber  Systems 

S-162  89  Stockholm 
Tel;08-7399000Tlx:112  38 

Liber  Systems  Inc 

600  Steamboat  Road,  Greenwich  CT  06830 
Tel:  (203^661 1427  Tlx:  996  491 

Oy  lyplan  Ab 

Koulutie  4F,  SF-^2200  Espoo  20 
Tel:  90-425  033  Tlx:  12  25  27 

lyplan  AG 

\\feststrasse  75,  CH-8003  Zurich 
Tel:  01-461  1211  Tlx:  814057 
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CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  CO.,  Glen  Cove, 
N.Y.,  has  introduced  the  PowerPIate  Airform  Bender, 
which  it  claims  makes  traditional  mechanical  plate 
bending  obsolete  with  the  airform  concept. 

The  PowerPIate  Airform  Bender  uses  inflated  air 
sleeves  to  apply  the  exact  amount  of  pressure  needed 
to  “mold”  plate  ends  around  contoured  steel  mandrels. 
The  result  is  consistently  accurate  crimping  of  plates, 
ready  for  easy  hanging  on  press. 

The  PowerPIate  Airform  Bender  increases  plate-room 
productivity  by  reducing  the  operator’s  tasks  to  loading 
and  unloading  plates.  It  can  accommodate  either  single 
or  double  width  plates  and  can  be  fed  manually  or 
automatically  from  a  plate  processor.  At  the  exit  end, 
the  100-plate  stacker  prevents  scratching  by  advancing 
automatically  as  the  stack  of  crimped  plates  deepens. 

Three  models  of  the  PowerPIate  Airform  Bender  are 
available:  a  manually-operated  double-plate  width 
system,  an  automatic  single-plate  width  system  and  an 
automatic  double-plate  width  system.  All 
manufacturers’  bend  configurations  are  available  for 
each  model. 


*  *  * 

TIPS— the  joint  effort  of  Swedish  LIBER  SYSTEMS 
and  Finnish  OY  TYPLAN  AB — made  its  debut  at  IFRA 
’83  in  Amsterdam  on  October  10  through  13. 

TIPS,  which  stands  for  Text  and  Image  Processing 
System,  takes  a  fully  integrated  and  completely 
modular  approach  to  pagination.  TIPS  performs  the 
multiple  steps  of  newspaper  pre-press  production,  from 
the  input  of  text  and  photos  through  image  processing, 
ad  and  page  make-up,  to  output  on  paper  via  typesetter 
or  platemaker. 

Many  applications,  for  newsroom  as  well  as 
composing  room,  were  shown  on  the  TIPS  stand  at 
IFRA;  image  processing,  page  make-up,  logo 
processing,  text  editing.  Videotext,  etc.,  all  with  the 
new,  super-ergonomic  workstation,  TIPS  TM-IOOO. 

TIPS  IMAGE-500  is  a  multi-user  module  for  fully 
interactive  image  processing.  It  is  based  on  new  and 
unique  hardware,  a  specially  developed  array 
processor,  extremely  fast  local  communications 
network,  and  excessive  memory  for  image  processing 
without  intermediate  storage.  It  also  includes  a 


broadsheet,  flatbed  CCD  scanner  for  input  of  pictures. 
The  broad  range  of  IMAGE-500’s  image  processing 
features  may  be  accessed  with  the  graphic  tablet  and 
“mouse.” 

TIPS  PAGE-700  is  a  module  for  total  page  make-up. 

It  is  based  on  the  same  unique  hardware  as 
IMAGE-500  and  has  complete  access  and  control  over 
all  text,  ads,  images,  borders,  and  other  graphic 
elements  used  to  build  a  newspaper  page.  Actual  fonts 
and  graphics  are  displayed  on  the  PAGE-700  terminal, 
providing  a  soft  copy  proof  of  the  finished  page. 
Concurrent  with  its  pagination  abilities,  PAGE-700  has 
access  to  all  other  TIPS  modules  via  the  local  area 
network  TIPSNET. 

Both  IMAGE-500  and  PAGE-700  use  the  same  newly 
developed  TIPS  TM-1000  WORKSTATION  which  was 
also  shown  for  the  first  time  at  IFRA.  Its  modern 
ergonomic  design  is  the  result  of  close  cooperation 
between  the  TIPS  project  management  and  union 
representatives  in  the  reference  group. 

The  TIPS  system  also  includes  the  following 
subsystems:  TEXT- 100  text  processing  for  the 
composing  room  as  well  as  for  the  news  room, 

ADS-200  to  handle  classified  and  display  ads,  FILE-300 
to  store  archives  with  full  text  search  capabilities,  and 
LOGO-400  to  process  logotypes.  Different  output 
devices  available  as  part  of  the  TIPS  system  include 
PHOTO-800  (output  to  phototypesetters),  PLATE-900 
(output  direct  to  platemaking  machines),  and  EPM-600 
(output  to  electronic  media  such  as  Videotex). 

*  * 

PUBLISHERS  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  officially  opened  a  new  manufacturing 
facility  in  Rockford,  Illinois  with  an  open  house  the 
week  of  Octoer  15  through  October  21. 

The  building  is  located  on  a  4  acre  site  in  By-Pass 
North  Industrial  Park.  The  new  26  acre  Industrial  Park 
is  located  on  Sandy  Hollow  Road,  just  north  of  By  Pass 
20  and  west  of  Mulford  Road. 

Developer  of  the  $1.8  million  project  is  Offset 
Associates,  a  limited  partnership,  in  conjunction  with 
Williams  Investments  and  Odling  &  Associates. 
Financing  for  the  project  is  being  provided  by 
American  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Rockford. 

The  new  facility,  which  includes  eight  overhead 
cranes,  will  provide  Publishers  Equipment  Corporation 
with  a  more  efficient  plant  layout  and  greatly  improved 
material  handling  capabilities. 

*  *  * 

People  In  Demand . 

David  L.  Jones  appointed  president  and  chief 

executive  officer  of  Western  Lithoplate . Thomas 

H.  Pitts  named  president  of  Crown  Newsprint  Sales 

Corporation . Holmes  Bailey  named  president  of 

Muirhead  North  America . Jack  Gale  named 

electrical  project  manager  for  Publishers  Equipment 

Corporation . David  Johnson  named  central 

regional  sales  manager,  and  Jack  McPhee  named  district 
sales  manager/Minneapolis,  for  ATEX,  INC. 
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You’re  looking  at  an  affordable,  computerized 
classified  advertising  system  that  can  help  you 
increase  your  ad  lineage.  ..from  day  one. 


No  other  system  offers  nearly  as 
many  profit-generating  features  for 
the  price  of  an  APT-ONE,  a  price  any 
modest-size  newspaper  can  afford. 

Expand  it 

You  can  expand  the  duties  of  the 
APT-ONE  into  the  areas  of  editorial, 
composing,  and  business  office  as 
desired.  Or,  it  will  interface  easily 
with  other  computers  already 
handling  those  tasks. 

But  for  now,  just  concentrate  on 
this:  the  APT-ONE  has  consistently 
increased  ad  lineage...upto  15%  in 
one  year.  Picture  what  that  means  to 
your  bottom  line. 


APT-ONE  puts  total  control  of  the 
classified  ad  selling  process  where 
it  belongs — at  the  fingertips  of 
the  ad  takers. 

The  APT-ONE  multiple-segment 
screen  enables  the  ad  taker  to 
display  and  manipulate  concurrently 
all  of  the  information  he  or  she  needs 
to  sell,  set,  quote,  and  bill  the  ad. 

And  the  APT-ONE  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales  Help  (CASH)  Pro¬ 
gram  puts  highly  customized  selling 
prompts  on  any  subject  right  before 
the  ad  taker’s  eyes.  Better  prompts 
mean  longer  ads;  higher  classified 
ad  lineage  means  higher  profits. 


c  Delta  Data 


DDS-018 


For  more  information,  contact 
Applied  Printing  Technologies,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  Delta  Data  Systems 
Corporation,  2595  Metropolitan 
Drive,  Trevose,  PA  19047.  Or  call 
215-322-5400. 


Picture  Ow  Profits. 
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New  Sections 


Dallas  Times  Herald 

The  Galleria  shopping  mall’s  first  fashion  magazine, 
Directions,  appeared  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  recently. 

The  11  by  14  inch,  28  page,  full  color  supplement  was 
produced  by  the  Times  Herald  in  cooperation  with  Galler¬ 
ia.  Featuring  full  color  photography.  Directions  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  introduce  Dallas  area  residents  to  Galleria’s 
international  flavor  and  focuses  on  the  countries  from 
which  Galleria  merchants  purchase  much  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Philadelphia  News 

For  the  first  time  in  25  years,  the  tabloid  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  began  publishing  a  business  section. 

Editor  of  the  new  section,  which  began  September  12,  is 
Carole  A.  Carmichael. 

In  announcing  the  new  section  for  the  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper,  editor  F.  Gilman  Spencer  said:  “The  Daily 
News  has  done  without  a  business  section  for  many  years. 
Although  the  paper  has  covered  business  on  a  hard-news 
basis,  it  has  not  had  a  full  department  dedicated  to  that 
special  area  of  interest.  We  are  getting  into  the  business 
business  on  a  permanent  basis  with  a  five-person 
department.  It  represents  a  tremendous  step  forward  by 
this  newspaper.’’ 

Carmichael  began  her  new  duties  August  1  after  leaving 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  where  she  had  been  financial  writer, 
careers  editor  and  writer  of  a  column  about  jobs. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Tribune  in  1976,  she  was  a  reporter 
for  American  Metal  Market  and  United  Press 
International  in  New  York. 

In  Chicago,  Carmichael  co-hosted  a  weekly  tv  show  on 
the  job  market  for  WGN-tv  and  produced  five  careers- 
oriented  cable  tv  shows  which  will  be  aired  throughout 
Illinois  this  fall.  She  has  been  a  college  teacher  and  written 
for  magazines.  In  1978-80,  she  was  president  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Association  of  Black  Journalists. 

Roanoke  Times  &  World  News 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News’  Fall  Fashion 
section  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  magazine  look  and  format  on  September  1 1 . 

The  special  section  was  printed  out  of  a  plant  utilizing  a 
heat  offset  printing  technique.  All  production  work  was 
done  in-plant. 

Editorially,  the  section  focused  on  the  latest  styles  in 
coats,  dresses/suits,  sweaters,  formal  wear,  accessories, 
menswear  and  actionwear. 

Retail  advertising  manager  Judith  Perfater  said  ad  sales 
totaled  20  pages.  Seven  full  color  ads  were  sold. 

Plans  call  for  both  the  spring  and  fall  fashion  sections  to 
be  published  in  the  same  format  next  year. 

Des  Moines  Register 

Extra,  the  newest  additon  to  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register,  began  publication  on  October  5  and  is  being 
received  by  every  subscriber  and  non-subscriber  within  a 
25-mile  radius  of  Des  Moines. 

Extra  is  delivered  Wednesday  morning  with  the  daily 
Register  and  by  mail  to  non-subscriber  households  and 
apartments.  It  contains  new  features  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  including  food,  health,  fashion,  sports,  entertain¬ 


ment,  a  new  gossip  column  and  cartoon  panels  called  The 
Neighborhood.  It  will  also  include  Neighbors,  weekly 
zoned  news,  features  and  advertisements  picked  up  from 
the  daily  and  Sunday  Register  and  republished  in  the  mail 
edition  of  Extra  for  an  additional  56t  a  line.  This  must  be 
accomplished  within  seven  days  of  original  insertion.  In 
all.  Extra  will  go  to  160,000  subscribers  and  non¬ 
subscribers. 

The  Neighbors  sections,  which  formerly  appeared  on 
Thursday,  are  zoned  with  news,  features  and  advertising 
for  five  different  areas  of  greater  Des  Moines. 

Dallas  Morning  News 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  recently  published  Dallas 
Fashion,  a  free-standing  rotogravure  magazine  dedicated 
exclusively  to  fashion. 

The  magazine  was  distributed  in  the  August  28  issue  of 
the  Morning  News  and  featured  fall  fashions  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  It  was  produced  by  the  staffs  of 
the  newspaper's  Fas hion.'Dallas  and  Dallas  Life  Magazine 
departments.  All  editorial  photographs  were  taken  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Morning  News. 

Twenty-three  and  one  half  full  pages  (18,553  lines)  of 
advertising  were  placed. 

Dallas  Fashion  magazine  was  first  published  last  spring. 
The  Morning  News  will  continue  to  publish  it  every  spring 
and  fail. 

Detroit  News 

The  Detroit  News  has  increased  its  commitment  to 
sports  by  expanding  the  Sunday  sports  section. 

The  Sunday  edition  now  carries  100  columns  of  sports 
news  and  information,  an  increase  of  30  columns  over  the 
space  of  a  year  earlier. 

Executive  sports  editor  Rick  Sayers  said,  “We’re  add¬ 
ing  much  more  coverage,  new  features  and  an  assortment 
of  photographs  from  sporting  events  around  the  country. 
It  is  a  detailed  and  timely  package  that  makes  for  a  lot  of 
good  reading.’’ 

The  beefed-up  Sunday  section  has  roughly  20  pages  and 
represents  a  sizable  investment  in  newsprint  and  ink. 

More  than  half  of  the  new  columns  are  being  devoted  to 
college  football.  Other  new  features  include  interviews 
with  leading  figures  from  non-football  sports,  profiles  of 
state  colleges,  stories  on  yesterday’s  heroes,  a  sports  quiz 
and  a  mixture  of  letters  and  opinions  from  fans  on  the 
street. 

“We  are  committed  to  100  columns  until  the  completion 
of  the  college  football  season,’’  Sayers  says.  “At  that 
point,  we  will  keep  the  new  features  and  then  expand 
somewhat  our  coverage  of  the  NHL  and  NBA.’’ 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  has  introduced  a  new 
weekly  tabloid  section  featuring  extensive  coverage  of  the 
arts  and  entertainment  scene. 

The  new  section  is  called  Calendar  and  it  will  run  every 
Thursday. 

The  new  Calendar  tabloid  is  the  latest  of  several  new  and 
expanded  sections  added  to  the  Courant  over  the  past  two 
years.  Others  have  included  new  business  sections, 
expanded  features  sections.  Northeast  Magazine,  an  en¬ 
larged  TV  Week  and  a  weekly  local  news  section  zoned  for 
the  six  major  communities  within  the  Courants  circulation 
area. 
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New  Sections 


New  York  Times 

With  the  theme  of  “Winter:  Love  It  Or  Leave  It,”  the 
first  fall  issue  of  Sophisticated  Traveller  appeared  as  Part 
II  of  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  on  October  9.  It  was 
distributed  in  all  copies  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Following  its  introduction  last  spring  as  the  biggest  first 
issue  of  a  Part  II  ever  published  by  The  Times  Magazine, 
Sophisticated  Traveler  is  now  scheduled  for  regular  twice- 
yearly  publication.  The  1984  spring  issue  will  appear  on 
Sunday,  March  18.  Its  editorial  theme  is  “Summer  and 
Water,”  with  articles  by  leading  novelists  on  their  sum¬ 
mertime  vacation  experiences.  The  fall  1984  issue  will  be 
published  on  Sunday,  October  7. 

This  year’s  fall  issue  on  October  9  ran  132  pages,  with  85 
pages  of  advertising  from  146  advertisers. 

Among  the  contributors  to  this  fall’s  issue  were  John 
Updike  and  Joyce  Carol  Oates.  Others  among  “the  lovers 
of  winter”  included  Hortense  Calisher,  writing  on  Winter¬ 
time  London;  Peter  Benchley  on  Vail,  Colorado;  Morde- 
cai  Richler  on  Quebec  City;  and  Peter  Viertel  on  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Among  those  who  would  prefer  to  “leave”  winter  were 
Peter  Maas,  who  wrote  on  a  Kenya  safari;  William  F. 


Buckley  Jr.,  on  hiring  a  yacht  in  the  Carribean;  Roy  Reed 
on  Cajun  country  in  Louisiana;  and  Warren  Hoge  on  Rio. 
Among  those  writing  on  their  perceptions  of  Florida  as  a 
winter  resort  were  Alison  Lurie,  Budd  Schulberg,  Elie 
Wiesel,  Frank  Conroyj,  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  Charlotte 
Curtis,  Jose  Yglesias  and  John  Noble  Wilford. 

Boston  Herald 

The  Boston  Herald  introduced  Sunday  Sports  Special 
on  September  1 1 . 

Sunday  Sports  Special  is  a  separate,  pull-out  section 
which  includes  expanded  coverage  of  every  major  sport, 
from  professional  teams  to  interscholastic  competition. 

The  kick-off  issue  featured  the  first  installment  of  the 
serialized  Darryl  Stingley  story,  the  former  New  England 
Patriot  who  is  a  paraplegic  as  a  result  of  the  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  several  years  ago  during  a  game  against  Oakland. 
Billy  Sullivan,  owner  of  the  New  England  Patriots,  was  the 
first  guest  columnist. 

Rizzo,  Simons,  Cohn,  Inc.  of  Boston  created  the 
advertising  campaign  for  Sunday  Sports  Special,  which 
consists  of  television  and  radio  spots,  trade,  transit  and 
point-of-purchase  advertising. 


Ownership  Changes 


Independent  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a 
network  of  community  newspapers 
located  in  Florida,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Arizona,  has  announced  the 
purchase  of  two  additional  weekly 
papers  in  Florida. 

In  addition  to  the  four  newspapers 
Independent  Newspapers  owns  in 
South  Central  Florida,  it  has  acquired 
the  Southwest  Floridan  News  in  Hen¬ 
dry  County  and  the  Immokalee  Bulle¬ 
tin  in  Collier  County.  The  papers  were 
both  published  by  the  Southwest 
Floridan  News  Co.,  Inc.  of  LaBelle, 
Fla.,  and  have  a  combined  circulation 
of  8,500. 

Independent  Newspapers  took 
over  operation  of  the  papers  on  Octo¬ 
ber  I. 

*  ♦  * 

William  A.  Goodson,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  now  defunct  Montreal 
Star,  and  business  associates  Frank 
D.  Stanat  and  Douglas  A.  Ridout  have 
acquired  George  Little  Press,  Burl¬ 
ington,  Vt.,  printer  of  promotional 
material  for  businesses  and 
institutions.  The  purchase  price  was 
not  disclosed. 

*  *  ♦ 

Lesher  Communications  Inc. 
announced  October  2,  its  expansion 
into  Sonoma  County  through  the 
acquisition  of  Sonoma  Community 
Press  headquarters  in  Santa  Rosa. 

Sonoma  Community  Press  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Sonoma  News  Herald,  a 
42,000  circulation  weekly  newspaper; 


the  Sonoma  Buyers  Guide,  a  60,000 
circulation  weekly  shopping;  and 
Sonoma  Business  Magazine,  which  is 
circulated  to  9,000  businesses  in 
Sonoma  and  northern  Marin  counties 
four  times  annually. 

This  is  the  third  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  county  that  Lesher  Com¬ 
munications  has  expanded  into  during 
the  past  two  years. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Destin  Log,  a  twice-weekly 
publication  in  the  Florida  panhandle, 
has  been  purchased  by  Scripps- 
Howard. 

The  Log,  founded  in  1974,  has  paid 
circulation  of  6,300.  Scripps-Howard 
purchased  the  newspaper  from  Jack 
Beckland  and  his  wife  Carol,  major 
stockholders  of  the  newspaper. 
Beckland  will  continue  as  publisher 
and  editor. 

Destin,  a  major  saltwater  fishing 
and  recreational  resort,  is  located  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  six  miles  east  of 
Fort  Walton  Beach,  between  Panama 
City  and  Pensacola. 

*  *  * 

Officials  of  Morris  Newspaper 
Corporation,  owners  of  the  Murfrees¬ 
boro  (Tenn.)  Daily  News  Journal, 
announced  the  purchase  of  the  Re¬ 
view-Appeal  newspaper  of  Franklin, 
Tennessee,  from  its  three  owners. 

The  Morris  Corporation,  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga. ,  has  been  involved  with  Mid¬ 
dle  Tennessee  newspapers  since 


1%8,  when  owner  Charles  H.  Morris 
purchased  the  Daily  News  Journal 
from  the  late  Jack  McFarland  and  the 
late  William  Rynerson. 

Ownership  of  the  Re  view- Appeal, 
a  170-year-old  newspaper  owned  by 
James  Armistrad  Sr.,  James  Armis- 
tead  Jr.,  and  Richard  C .  Bell ,  has  been 
in  the  Armistead  family  for  90  years. 
With  a  circulation  of  12,500,  the  Re¬ 
view-Appeal  is  the  largest  paid 
circulation,  twice-weekly  newspaper 
in  Tennessee. 

Armistead  said  he  and  Bell,  former 
Daily  News  Journal  publisher  are 
nearing  retirement  and  “decided  it 
was  time  to  sell  the  newspaper.” 

The  senior  Armistead  will  continue 
serving  the  newspaper  in  a  consulting 
role  for  an  unspecified  time  as  pub¬ 
lisher  emeritus.  Bell,  a  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  from  Murfreesboro,  plans 
to  retire.  The  younger  Armistead  will 
have  no  official  capacity  with  the 
newspaper  after  the  sale  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Hunter  Publications  Inc.,  Robert 
Hunter  Sr.,  president,  purchased  the 
55-year-old  Marina  News,  located  in 
the  Belmont  Shore  area  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  The  80-year-old  Hunt¬ 
ington  Beach  News  also  was  pur¬ 
chased.  Both  of  these  weekly  news¬ 
papers  were  purchased  from  the 
Huntington  Beach  News  Inc. 

Hunter  also  announced  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Long  Beach  Beachcomber, 
as  of  October  1,  1983. 
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Syndicates _  By  David  Astor 

Column  contains  contest  coverage 


This  year,  an  estimated  $183  million 
in  cash  and  prizes  is  being  given  away 
in  national  contests  and  sweepstakes. 
A  new  column  from  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  Syndicate  discusses  how  to 
increase  the  chances  of  winning  these 
events. 

“The  Winner’s  Circle”  is  by 
Stephanie  Wong,  a  San  Jose  school¬ 
teacher  who  is  knowledgeable  enough 
about  the  subject  to  win  one  out  of 
every  three  contests  she  enters — 
garnering  everything  from  a  $25  gift 
certificate  to  a  $1,500  home  compu¬ 
ter. 

“There  are  a  few  important  factors 
which  can  greatly  increase  one’s 
odds,”  said  Wong,  who  recently 
received  a  master’s  degree  in  special 
education.  “First,  perseverance. 
Naturally,  the  more  times  you  enter  a 
contest,  the  better  your  chances. 

“Second,  you  have  to  follow  the 
official  rules  to  the  letter.  If  they  say 
to  send  in  a  3x5-inch  card,  and  you 
send  in  a  3x5-inch  piece  of  paper,  they 
can  disqualify  you.’’  She  said  about 
65%  of  all  contest  entries  are 
immediately  disqualified  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

One  person  who  has  been  success¬ 
ful  with  contests  is  Helen  Hadsell  of 
Alvarado,  Tex.  In  one  of  her  columns, 
Wong  noted  that  Hadsell  has  won 
more  than  5,000  prizes  worth  an 
estimated  $250,000 — including  a 
“dream  home’’  priced  at  $53,000 — 
over  the  past  20  years. 

Besides  offering  advice,  Wong  in 
each  column  provides  a  run-down  of 
contests  that  readers  can  enter. 

In  addition  to  her  education 


Stephanie  Wong 

experience,  Wong  studied  journalism 
at  the  University  of  California  at  San¬ 
ta  Barbara,  where  she  received  the 
California  Intercollegiate  Press 
Association  Award  for  photojournal¬ 
ism  in  1972.  She  has  also  been  an 
emergency  medical  technician;  her 
E.M.T.  Study  Guide  was  published  in 
1981. 

‘Men  &  Miss’  goes  to  tv 

United  Media  Productions  has  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  CBS  to 
develop  for  television  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association-distributed 
“Mr.  Men  &  Little  Miss’’  comic  strip 
(E&P,  Aug.  13). 

The  animated  Saturday  morning 
series  is  being  created  in  conjunction 
with  Die  Enterprises. 


Tax  ruling  backs  Schulz’s  ex-wife 

The  U.S.  Tax  Court  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  eased  the  tax  bite  on  $2.6 
million  which  Charles  M.  Schulz’s  ex-wife  received  as  community  property 
from  1975,  1976  and  1977  “Peanuts”  comic  strip  character  earning. 

The  former  Joyce  Schulz — now  married  to  Edwin  Doty  and  living  in 
Healdsburg,  Calif. — paid  income  tax  on  the  funds  as  if  they  were  “earned 
income”  to  her,  meaning  that  they  were  subject  to  a  maximum  tax  rate  of 
50%  on  the  joint  return  she  filed  with  her  husband.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  however,  said  the  money  was  “ordinary”  income  taxable  at  up  to 
the  70%  maximum  rate  that  existed  during  the  three  disputed  years.  The  IRS 
figured  the  Dotys  owed  an  extra  $319,639  in  income  taxes. 

Now  the  Tax  Court,  after  hearing  an  appeal  from  Mrs.  Doty,  has  ruled  in  a 
precedent-setting  opinion  that  the  money  was  indeed  “earned  income”  to 
her  and  she  doesn’t  have  to  pay  the  additional  tax  demanded  by  the  IRS. 

Schulz,  whose  strip  is  distributed  by  United  Feature  Syndicate,  reportedly 
earned  $3.3  million  in  1975,  $3.8  million  in  1976,  and  $5.1  million  in  1977. 
More  than  75%  of  these  earnings  were  from  licensed  product  sales. 

— ^James  E.  Roper 


A  tv  series  based  on  the  comic 
already  airs  in  Australia  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  “Mr.  Men  & 
Little  Miss”  creator  Roger  Har¬ 
greaves  lives.  He  does  the  strip  along 
with  Paul  Sellers. 

Tv  projects  based  on  Brad 
Anderson’s  “Marmaduke”  and  Peter 
Guren’s  “Ask  Shagg”  {E&P,  July  2) 
are  also  reportedly  in  the  works.  Both 
are  distributed  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Metz  tax  series  coming 

A  series  based  on  financial  jour¬ 
nalist  Robert  Metz’s  Cut  Your  Own 
Taxes  and  Save  book  will  be  released 
by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

The  book,  now  in  its  1984  edition, 
has  been  published  annually  by  NEA 
for  the  past  18  years. 

In  December,  there  will  be  a  four- 
part  mini-series  outlining  year-end 
tax  strategies.  Following  after  the 
first  of  the  year  will  be  a  14-part  series 
supplying  tax  preparation 
information  and  planning  tips  to  “les¬ 
sen  the  annual  tax  bite.”  Coupons  for 
ordering  the  96-page  book — which 
includes  samples  of  all  tax  forms  to 
guide  readers  in  figuring  their  re¬ 
turns — will  accompany  the  series. 


Robert  Metz 

Metz  wrote  a  tax  column  after  join¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Times  in  1956.  In 
1966,  he  launched  his  daily  “Market 
Place”  column  which  appeared  for  16 
years.  A  Neiman  fellow  and  frequent 
author,  Metz  left  the  Times  and  began 
writing  a  twice-weekly  column  on 
business  and  finance  for  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  in  1982.  He  is  also  New 
York  bureau  chief  for  the  Financial 
News  Network. 

Raising  Art  Pac  monies 

An  original  poster-sized  drawing  of 
Richard  Nixon  by  Universal  Press 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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WARREN  BROOKES, 

“The  Economy  in  Mind” 

“His  column  is  absolutely 
splendid,  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  1  have  come  across,” 
Milton  Friedman 

“Boston’s  premier  economic 
journalist,”  The  Wall  Street 
Journal 
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Policy  Making 
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These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many, 
many  comments  about  these  two 
outstanding  columnists  distributed  by 
Heritage  Features  Syndicate,  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  fastest-growing  syndicate. 


WALTER  WILLIAMS, 

“A  Minority  View” 

“Biting  and  controversial 
comment  from  an 
independent-minded  social 
critic.”  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch 

“Economist  Williams:  New 
Gospel  for  Blacks,”  The 
Washington  Post 


Walter  Williams  is  a  professor  of  economics  who  dislikes  the  black  conser¬ 
vative  label  pinned  on  him  by  liberals,  calls  himself  a  “radical”  and  though  he 
acknowledges  he  was  “raised  on  and  off  welfare,”  he  rejects  many  social  pro¬ 
grams  as  ill-conceived.  He  opposes  affirmative  action;  he  decries  the  national 
minimum-wage  laws,  believes  busing  is  unfair,  deplores  the  alliance  between 
American  blacks  and  labor  unions,  and  is  author  of  The  State  Against  Blacks. 
recently  published  by  McGraw-Hill. 

Warren  Brookes  is  one  of  the  nation’s  most  respected  economic  analysts 
whose  column  is  informative,  factual  and  evokes  reader  response.  His  writing 
has  earned  him  numerous  awards  and  accolades,  including  the  GPI’s  prestigious 
Community  Service  Award,  and  he  is  the  author  of  The  Economy  in  Mind, 
published  recently  by  Universe  Books  and  described  by  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  as  “bubbling  with  ideas  . . .  stimulating  and  important.” 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  subscribe  to  either  or  both  of  these 
outstanding  columnists,  or  other  columns  and  cartoons  distributed  by  Heritage 
Features  Syndicate,  write  or  phone: 

Andy  Seamans,  Managing  Editor,  or  Hugh  Newton,  Editorial  Director 

heritage  ^^Featuws^yndicate 

214  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.E.  •  Washington,  D.C.  20002  •  (202)  543-0440 
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It's  the  thought  that  counts  in  O.  Henry's  tale. 

‘Magi’  strip  for  Christmas  season 

An  18-episode  comic  strip  version  of  O.  Henry’s  classic  “Gifts  of  the 
Magi”  story  is  being  offered  by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  for  release 
Dec.  5-24. 

The  strip — which  can  also  be  stacked  as  a  panel — was  illustrated  by  Joe 
Kubert,  president  of  the  Joe  Kubert  School  of  Cartoon  and  Graphic  Art  in 
Dover,  N.J.,  with  the  assistance  of  his  students. 

Kubert  said,  “We  used  split  panels,  overhead  views  and  detailing  within 
the  panels  to  keep  the  story  from  becoming  static.  We  tried  to  translate  the 
spark  that  warmed  me  to  the  panels.  1  hope  that  this  strip  draws  young 
readers  to  a  classic  holiday  story.” 

He  added  that  the  story — which  details  how  a  woman  sells  her  long 
tresses  to  buy  her  husband  a  watch  chain  while  the  man  is  selling  his  watch  to 
buy  his  wife  hair  combs — has  a  new  angle  in  its  focus  on  the  woman  and  its 
more  contemporary  nature. 

“Gifts  of  the  Magi”  is  available  at  no  charge  to  NE  A  clients,  and  at  a  fee  to 
non-NEA  newspapers. 


Syndicates 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


Syndicate  editorial  cartoonist  Pat 
Oliphant  will  be  among  the  items  sold 
at  a  Nov.  2  fund-raising  event  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  Art  Pac — the 
political  action  group  for  artists, 
musicians  and  composers. 

Other  syndicated  cartoonists 
whose  work  will  be  up  for  sale  include 
Tony  Auth,  Jim  Borgman,  Paul  Con¬ 
rad,  Jules  Feiffer,  Jeff  MacNelly,  Bill 
Mauldin,  Mike  Peters,  Ben  Sargent, 
Bill  Schorr,  Paul  Szep  and  Dan 
Wasserman,  according  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Free  aid  with  IRS  levies 

Columnist  Paul  N.  Strassels  is 
offering  a  free  eight-part  tax  planning 
series  to  newspapers  for  publication 
beginning  Nov.  5. 

The  series  is  part  of  Strassels’ 
twice-weekly  column  that  appears  in 
such  papers  as  the  Allentown  (Penn.) 
Morning  Call,  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Progress. 

“Collectively,  Americans  overpay 
their  taxes  by  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  a  year,  simply  because  they 
are  uninformed,”  said  Strassels,  who 
worked  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  as  a  tax  law  specialist  for  five 
years.  He  is  also  the  author  of  two 
books.  All  You  Need  To  Know  About 
The  IRS  and  Money  In  Your  Pocket. 

Strassels  is  based  at  Money  Mat¬ 
ters,  P.O.  Box  14151,  Washington, 
D.C.  20044. 

'GiV  creator  gets  award 

“Gil  Thorp”  creator  Jack  Berrill 
has  received  the  highest  award  of  the 
National  High  School  Athletic 
Coaches  Association. 

As  a  recipient  of  the  National  Cita¬ 
tion,  Berrill  joins  previous  award- 
winners  such  as  National  Football 
League  commissioner  Pete  Rozelle, 
late  University  of  Alabama  football 
team  coach  Bear  Bryant,  and  Special 
Olympics  worker  Eunice  Shriver. 

Berrill’s  Tribune  Company  Syn¬ 
dicate  strip,  which  recently  cele¬ 
brated  its  25th  anniversary  (E&P, 
July  30),  stars  a  high  school  coach. 

WPWG’s  new  salesman 

Ron  Mendell,  who  represented 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  the  past  seven  years,  has  joined 
the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group  as 
western  sales  representative. 

The  36-year-old  Mendell  graduated 
from  Wichita  State  University,  where 
he  was  a  basketball  player  and  jour¬ 


nalism  major.  After  a  year  as  player- 
coach  for  the  Vasco  de  Gama  basket¬ 
ball  club  in  Oporto,  Portugal,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Wichita  State  as  assistant 
sports  information  director. 


Ron  Mendell 


In  1970  he  joined  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  and 
authored  or  coauthored  several 
sports  reference  books.  He  then 
worked  as  a  sales  representative  for 
School  Calendar  Co. 

Reagan  slates  Freeman 

President  Ronald  Reagan  is 
nominating  Neal  B.  Freeman  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Communications  Sat¬ 


ellite  Corp.  board  of  directors.  He 
would  succeed  Justin  Dart. 

Freeman,  43,  is  president  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  Communications,  whose  proper¬ 
ties  include  the  Tribune  Company 
Syndicate-distributed  “Shoe”  and 
“Kudzu”  comics.  He  is  also  execu¬ 
tive  producer  of  the  American 
Interests  public  television  series.  The 
Vienna,  Va.,  resident — a  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate — was  with  the  Hearst 
Corp.  before  founding  Jefferson  in 
1976. 

Penny  stocks  available 

A  free  column  on  low-price  stocks 
is  being  offered  by  Jerome  M.  Wen¬ 
ger,  publisher  of  the  Penny  Stock 
News. 

The  weekly  feature  includes  a  list¬ 
ing  of  the  20  most  active  “penny 
stocks”  in  the  price  range  of  a  cent  to 
$I,and$I  to  $5.  Some  of  these  stocks, 
said  Wenger  (who  is  based  at  P.O. 
Box  86,  Columbia,  Md.  21045),  might 
become  high-price  stocks  someday. 

Distribution  for  ‘Money’ 

The  Tribune  Company  Syndicate  is 
distributing  columnist  Jimmy  Bres- 
lin’s  new  Table  Money  novel. 

Installments  of  the  book  began 
appearing  thrice  weekly  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  earlier  this  month 
(E&P,  Oct.  8).  They  are  running  in 
place  of  Breslin’s  column  until  the 
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Morton  Kondrocke  (left),  the  United  Feature  Syndicate-distributed  "neoliberal" 
columnist  (E&P,  March  12),  meets  with  Chicago  Sun-Times  publisher  James  Hoge 
(center)  and  executive  vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing  Robert  M.  McCormick 
prior  to  going  on  camera.  Kondracke  and  four  other  Washington  journalists  did  a 
special  version  of  their  weekly  "McLaughlin  Group"  television  news-talk  show — 
normally  produced  in  D.C. — in  Chicago  earlier  this  manth.  The  hour-long  program 
was  hosted  by  the  Sun-Times.  (Photo  by  Jack  Lenahan,  Sun-Times.) 


novel  is  completed. 

The  novel  tells  the  story  of  a  Viet¬ 
nam  veteran  who  works  at  digging 
water  tunnels  in  New  York  City.  The 
book’s  title  refers  to  the  character’s 
practice  of  throwing  down  money  on 
the  table  each  week  for  the  household 
necessities  of  his  wife,  who  soon  re¬ 
bels  against  his  traditional  habits. 

Breslin  previously  wrote  several 
other  novels. 


Sentiners  insect  asides 

An  Orlando  Sentinel  column  star¬ 
ring  a  new  bug  each  week  is  being 
considered  for  syndication,  according 
to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article. 

Denise  Salvaggio’s  “Bugs” — 
which  is  accompanied  by  color  draw¬ 
ings — tells  readers  how  to  ward  off 
the  particular  insect,  identify 
poisonous  species,  treat  stings,  etc. 
Her  sources  include  entomologists, 
horticulturists,  physicians,  and  sci¬ 
ence  books. 

The  columnist  writes  “Bugs”  as  if 
she  was  doing  a  feature  story  on  a 
human  being’s  lifestyle.  In  a  recent 
column,  for  instance,  Salvaggio 
stated  that  the  monarch  butterfly,  like 
a  beautiful  woman,  is  often  not  taken 
seriously.  “Yet  just  as  a  Hollywood 
starlet  will  occasionally  reject  such 
patronizing  treatment,”  she  wrote, 
“the  monarch  wants  to  prove  it  has 
talents  as  well  as  looks.”  Salvaggio 
listed  this  butterfly’s  skills  as  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  migrate  and  a  brief  performance 
as  a  caterpillar. 

Salvaggio  noted  that  the  Sentinel, 
owned  by  the  Tribune  Company,  is 
located  in  a  state  containing  enough 
bugs  to  keep  the  column  going 
indefinitely. 

When  she  was  offered  the  column 
after  Sentinel  deputy  managing  editor 
Dick  Victory  came  up  with  the  idea, 
Salvaggio  reacted  by  laughing — 
although  she  has  since  found  doing 
“Bugs”  an  educational  experience. 

“I  always  dreamed  of  writing  a  col¬ 
umn,”  she  said,  “but  I  had  something 
more  like  antiques  in  mind.” 


Starting  ‘Conversation’ 

A  weekly  column  containing  “wild 
news  fillers,  trivia,  minutiae,  useless 
information,  (and)  strange  facts”  is 
debuting. 

“Conversation  Pieces”  is  by  Dan 
Carlinsky,  who  is  based  at  301  E.  78th 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10021.  In  one  col¬ 
umn,  he  provided  this  tidbit  of 
information:  “A  Montana  wire  serv¬ 
ice  reporter  boasts  a  cross-indexed 
collection  of  three  or  four  hundred 
public  phone  booth  numbers  through¬ 
out  his  state.  When  a  local  story  is 
breaking  fast,  he  dials  a  booth  in  the 
appropriate  region  and  corrals  an  on- 
the-spot  witness.  Talk  about  letting 
your  fingers  do  the  walking.” 

Stamp  honoring  Dariing 

A  20-cent  postage  stamp  honoring 
long-time  Des  Moines  Register  car¬ 


toonist  J.N.  “Ding”  Darling  is  being 
issued  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Con¬ 
servation  Stamp  Act. 

The  hunter’s  yearly  “duck  stamp” 
was  the  idea  of  Darling,  who  believed 
it  would  provide  funds  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  wateii^owl 
habitats. 

‘Computer’  soid  in  Asia 

Photo  Associates  News  Service 
(PANS)  has  sold  all  Asian  rights  to  its 
“The  Home  Computer”  column  to 
Asia  Oceanic  Press  Services  of  Singa¬ 
pore. 

Also  sold  were  the  rights  of  PANS’ 
entertainment,  education,  travel  and 
sports  features. 

The  computer  column  is  aimed  at 
people  having  their  first  experiences 
with  the  machines.  “We  try  to  stay 
away  from  bits  and  bytes  and  stress 
human  communication  for  our  read¬ 
ers,”  said  Rick  Moran,  who  edits  the 
weekly  feature  (compiled  by  a  five- 
person  staff  that  tests  equipment  and 
programs,  answers  reader  mail,  and 
does  research).  “We  even  publish  a 
glossary  of  technical  terms  used  in 
each  column.  ...” 

PANS  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  306, 
Station  A,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 

‘Bioom’  pact  is  penned 

“Bloom  County”  cartoonist  Berke 
Breathed  has  signed  a  new  contract 
with  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  that  extends  past  the  year 
2000.  (E&P,  Sept.  24.) 
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Opus  the  penguin  gets  a  taste  of  comics  reader  loyalty  as  a  comics  reader  gets  a 
taste  of  the  comics  themselves  in  a  recent  "Bloom  County"  strip.  Berke  Breathed's 
feature  is  distributed  by  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 
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Survey  shows  Mexican  Americans  reiy  most  on  tv 

But  the  more  educated,  most  likely  to  vote  segment 
read  newspapers  more  often  as  a  source  of  news 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Mexican  Americans  rely  on  television  more  than  news¬ 
papers  or  radio  for  their  information,  but  those  who  do  use 
newspapers  are  more  interested  in  the  news  section  than 
any  other  part,  a  new  survey  has  found. 

The  researchers  also  reported  that  the  respondents  who 
do  read  newspapers,  although  numerically  small,  are  a 
“key  component  of  the  Mexican  American  electorate.” 

The  conclusions  were  drawn  from  a  study  of  more  than 
600  adult  Mexican-American  citizens  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  East  Los  Angeles  under  the  direction  of  the 
Southwest  Voter  Registration  Education  Project  in  San 
Antonio,  with  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

According  to  the  researchers,  the  respondents  mirror 
the  rest  of  the  country's  Mexican  American  population. 

It  was  reported  that  36%  of  the  California  and  29%  of  the 
Texas  respondents  did  not  read  a  newspaper  at  all.  In  both 
areas,  an  average  of  28%  read  a  newspaper  daily,  27%,  1  to 
3  days  a  week  and  13%,  4  to  6  days. 

An  average  of  69%  for  the  two  cities  said  they  gave  the 
news  section  most  of  their  attention,  followed  by  sports, 
classified,  business,  entertainment  and  comics. 

Most  respondents,  the  survey  learned,  used  Spanish 
language  media  in  one  form  or  another,  with  7  out  of  10 
with  tv  sets  reporting  they  watch  Spanish  language  sta¬ 
tions. 

However,  while  Spanish  language  television  “is 
remarkably  popular  in  San  Antonio  and  East  Los 
Angeles”  it  is  not  relied  on  as  frequently  as  English  tv  as  a 
source  of  news,  the  pollsters  discovered.  Fully  93%  of  the 
tv  owners  —  3  out  of  4  —  watch  the  news  on  English 
language  channels. 

Spanish  language  radio  was  found  to  be  an  even  more 
popular  medium  in  both  communities,  with  Mexican 
American  adults  spending  an  average  of  3.1  hours  a  day 
listening  to  both  English  and  Spanish  radio. 

While  television  was  determined  to  be  the  most 
important  news  source  for  all  types  of  information,  it  plays 
less  of  a  role  in  the  matter  of  news  about  the  Mexican 
American  community,  according  to  the  findings. 


While  television  was  determined  to 
be  the  most  important  news  source  for 
all  types  of  information,  it  plays  less  of 
a  role  in  the  matter  of  news  about  the 
Mexican  American  community, 
according  to  the  findings. 

“Newspapers  and  radio  make  their  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  on  ethnic  community  issues,”  Rodolfo  O.  de  la 
Garza  and  Robert  R.  Brischetto,  the  principle 
investigators,  reported. 

But  they  also  found  that,  of  the  English-speaking  re¬ 
spondents,  43%  listed  English  tv  as  their  most  trusted 
source  of  news  and  only  17%  named  English  newspapers. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  English  speakers  said  they 
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read  newspapers  and  96%  reported  watching  local  news¬ 
casts. 

When  asked  which  of  eight  problems  facing  the  country 
was  the  most  important,  the  sample  put  inflation  first  and 
then  unemployment. 

But  in  defining  political  problems  and  evaluating  gov¬ 
ernment  actions,  the  Mexican  Americans  “suprisingly” 
noted  that  the  media  had  little  impact  on  their  views,  the 
interviewers  said. _ 

“Newspapers  and  radio  make  their 
most  important  contribution  on  ethnic 
community  issues,”  Rodolfo  O.  de  la 
Garza  and  Robert  R.  Brischetto,  the 
principle  investigators,  reported. 


“There  are  at  least  two  possible  explanations  for  this,” 
the  researchers  continued.  “It  may  be  that  the  information 
which  helps  shape  how  the  Mexican  American  public  e- 
valuates  social  issues  is  so  widely  available  that 
individuals  do  not  depend  on  any  specific  medium  for  their 
information. 

It  is  also  possible  that  there  exists  within  Mexican 
American  communities  a  communication  network  that 
circulates  news  of  interest  ...  to  Mexican  Americans, 
independently  of  identifiable  news  services.” 

Questioned  on  the  latter  possibility,  51%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  discussed  political  issues  with  spouses, 
61%  with  family  and  57%  with  friends. 

Predictably,  more  educated  respondents  read  newspa¬ 
pers  more  often,  but  no  significant  differences  were  found 
among  various  educational  groups  on  how  often  they 
watched  the  evening  news  on  television. 

In  East  Los  Angeles,  the  survey  team  found,  newspapers 
are  just  as  important  an  information  source  as  televi¬ 
sion,  but  tv  is  more  important  in  San  Antonio. 

“Therefore,”  de  la  Garza  and  Brischetto  concluded, 
“efforts  to  reach  key  sectors  of  the  electorate  should  be 
tailored  to  the  media  use  patterns  of  each  community.” 

The  authors  of  the  study  were  assisted  by  David 
Vaughan. 

Oriando  Sentinel  goes  ‘on  the  air’ 

58  WDBO  Radio  and  the  Orlando  Sentinel  have  begun 
broadcasting  a  nightly  news  program  originating  from  the 
Sentinel  newsroom. 

The  program,  “The  Orlando  Sentinel  On  Air,”  is  hosted 
by  Steve  Vaughn,  executive  editor  of  the  Sentinel,  and  is 
broadcast  on  58  WDBO  Mondays  through  Fridays  from 
6;  10  p.m.  to  6:45  p.m.  It  utilizes  live  reports  on  developing 
stories  from  Sentinel  staffers. 

The  news  content  of  the  program  is  the  sole  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  the  format  will  give  the 
listner  insight  into  stories  as  they  are  developing  with 
exchanges  between  the  editor  and  the  reporters  in  the  field 
and  in  the  newsroom. 
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I  To  mark  a  century  of  service 
to  the  newspaper  industry. . . 

Editor  &  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

proudly  aimounces  its 
100th  Anniversary 
Edition 


to  be  published  March  31, 1984 

Things  were  a  lot  different  a  hundred  years  ago.  Chester  A. 
Arthur  was  president  of  the  U.S.,  and  John  L.  Sullivan  was  the 
heavyweight  champ.  Ottmar  Mergenthaler’s  linecasting  machine 
was  the  latest  wrinkle.  Magazines  and  billboards  were  the  only 
media  competing  with  newspapers  for  advertising. 

You  will  be  able  to  trace  the  history  and  development  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  the  newspaper  business  for  the  past  century  —  decade  by 
decade  —  from  the  days  of  Henry  Grady,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  and  Adolph  Ochs,  right  up  to  the  giants 
of  the  present  era.  And  you’ll  be  reading  the  fascinating  chronol¬ 
ogy,  not  as  a  pedagogical  or  academic  treatise,  but  as  reported  as 
live  news  and  features  in  the  pages  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

This  issue  is  sure  to  take  its  place  among  the  great  collections  of 
journalism  memorabilia.  And  you’ll  enjoy  reading  it,  too. 

Your  advertisement  relating  your  achievements  and  presenting 
your  values  will  be  an  important  part  of  this  newspaper  chronicle 
that  will  be  read,  and  reread. 


E&P’s  100th  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 

Published  MARCH  31, 1984 
Advertising  deadline — Feb.  1, 1984 


Positive  turnaround  for  newspapers  in  cable? 

11  report  profitable  cable  operations  this  year; 

45  predict  profitability  in  next  five  years 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Newspapers  may  have  turned  the  corner  of  profitability 
in  cable  television. 

A  year  ago,  none  of  the  115  newspapers  involved  in 
cable  reported  their  channels  were  profitable. 

Now,  a  new  survey  of  newspapers  engaged  in  cable 
operations,  which  was  conducted  jointly  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  has  found  1 1  newspapers  reporting 
their  cable  channels  are  “currently  profitable.” 

Among  the  69  newspapers  that  were  tabulated  in  the 
most  recent  survey,  fifty-five  newspapers  said  their  cable 
ventures  were  not  now  profitable,  and  three  newspapers 
did  not  respond  to  that  particular  question. 

Forty-five  newspapers,  including  the  1 1  who  say  their 
cable  operations  are  currently  profitable,  said  they  expect 
to  be  conducting  a  profitable  cable  venture  five  years  from 
now. 

Fifteen  newspapers  also  said  they  expected  to  upgrade 
their  cable  operations  five  years  from  now  to  some  form  of 
videotex  service,  while  20  newspapers  said  they  were 
planning  in  five  years  to  offer  teletext  service. 

The  ANPA/NAB  survey  was  a  follow-up  to  an  earlier 
study  conducted  last  February  which  sent  questionaires  to 
over  1,500  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(E&P,  Ap.  30,  p.  47).  The  results  of  the  first  survey, 
released  at  the  end  of  April,  found  that  115  newspapers 
were  actively  participating  in  cable  and  another  43  were 
planning  to  get  involved  in  cable. 

In  July,  ANPA/NAB  sent  out  its  follow-up  questionaire 
to  the  158  newspapers  which  stated  they  were  either 
involved  in  or  planning  a  cable  operation. 

The  second  survey’s  results  were  tabulated  from  the 
replies  of  69  newspapers  which  completed  the  ques¬ 
tionaire  and  said  they  were  actively  involved  in  cable 
programming. 

The  1 1  newspapers  which  said  they  were  currently  pro¬ 
fitable  represented  16%  of  the  69  newspapers. 

Thirty-five,  or  5 1%,  of  those  69  papers  have  circulations 
under  25,000.  Seven  newspapers,  or  10%,  have  circula¬ 
tions  between  25,000  and  50,000;  nine,  or  13%,  are 
between  50,000  and  100,000;  and  18  newspapers,  or  26%, 
have  circulations  over  100,000. 

Although  1 1  newspapers  reported  their  cable  operations 
were  profitable,  the  survey  showed  that  newspapers  still 
have  a  big  job  ahead  of  them  in  convincing  advertisers  to 
use  their  channels. 

The  survey  said  62  newspapers  show  some  form  of 
advertising  on  their  channels,  but  it  found  “only  14  papers 
are  selling  more  than  half  of  their  text  ad  avails  and  only 
four  papers  are  doing  so  with  video.” 

The  survey  also  found  that  except  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  more  advertising  is  shown  in  text  form  with  classified 
ads  “being  almost  exclusively  presented  in  text.” 

The  majority  of  cable  ads,  the  survey  said,  are  sold  three 
ways;  as  a  supplement  to  the  newspaper  buy,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  newspaper,  or  as  a  separate  buy.  Several 
newspapers  offer  more  than  one  kind  of  advertising  pack¬ 
age. 

On  the  programming  side,  36  newspapers  said  they 
showed  text  only;  22  said  they  show  text  and  video  but 
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more  text;  two  said  they  offer  text  and  video  in  equal 
amounts;  three  said  they  showed  both  but  more  video;  and 
6  newspapers  said  they  featured  only  video  programs. 

Local  news  (66  papers),  sports  (58),  weather  (58)  and 
state  news  (54)  were  the  most  prominent  forms  of  in-house 
programming,  the  survey  found. 

These  categories  were  followed  by  regional  news  (50 
newspapers),  national  news  (45),  calendar  events  (45), 
international  news  (42),  community  bulletin  (41)  and  stock 
quotes  (37). 

Other  forms  of  in-house  programming  included  school 
lunch  menus,  entertainment  guides,  movie  listings,  horo¬ 
scopes,  restaurant  guides,  traffic  reports,  book  reviews, 
and  travel  and  airline  information. 

The  survey  also  found  that  cable  ventures  by  newspap¬ 
ers  “may  be  sloping  off.” 

The  peak  year  was  1982  when  31  newspapers  started 
cable  operations,  while  this  year  only  there  were  only  8 
start-ups. 

The  second  most  active  year  was  1981  with  13  cable 
start-ups,  followed  by  1980  with  10.  There  were  five  start¬ 
ups  in  1979,  and  one  start-up  in  1978. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  69  newspapers  tabulted  by  the  survey 
are  independently  owned,  and  the  other  30  are  group 
members. 

Fifty-five  of  the  newspapers  set  up  their  cable 
operations  as  a  division  of  the  newspaper,  while  nine 
reported  the  cable  operation  is  a  division  of  the  parent 
company.  Four  newspapers  were  listed  as  “other”  and 
one  response  was  not  available. 

Only  16  newspapers  reported  having  a  separate  staff  for 
cable  operations.  Twenty-seven  said  their  cable 
operations  were  run  “only”  by  members  of  their  news¬ 
paper  staffs,  and  24  said  their  cable  staffs  were  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  personnel  and  “others.” 

Forty-four  newspapers  said  they  leased  their  channels 
while  anotherl6  stated  they  were  involved  in  joint  ven¬ 
tures.  One  newspaper  said  it  “owned”  its  channel,  while 
eight  reported  “other”  arrangements. 

Sixty  newspapers  said  they  were  programming  24  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  Forty-two  are  programming  on 
one  channel ,  and  54  are  programming  on  one  cable  system . 

Editorial  control  does  not  seem  to  be  a  problem,  the 
survey  found,  with  58  newspapers  reporting  they  have 
“total  control”  of  program  content.  Another  six  said  their 
editorial  control  is  “not  total,  but  no  problem.”  Five  pap¬ 
ers  did  not  respond  to  the  question. 

Twenty-four  newspapers  said  they  own  a  cable-tv  stu¬ 
dio.  The  survey  found  the  intial  outlay  for  space  ranged 
from  $1,200  to  $35,000.  Outlays  for  equipment  ranged 
from  $4,000  to  $250,000.  Monthly  maintenance  ran  from 
$200  to  $25,000. 

Thirty-four  newspapers  said  they  got  into  cable  as  a 
defensive  move,  and  25  said  they  did  it  because  they 
believed  it  was  a  good  business  opportunity. 

Seventeen  newspapers  also  said  they  wanted  to  test  the 
viability  of  cable,  while  42  saw  involvement  in  cable  as  a 
way  to  prepare  for  future  telecommunication  technolog¬ 
ies. 

Newspapers  seem  committed  “to  the  long  haul”  in 
cable,  the  survey  found.  Thirty-nine  newspapers  said  they 
were  “committed”  to  their  cable  ventures,  while  27  said 
they  are  “still  assessing  market  potential.” 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate  i 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and  < 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  1 
66207.  ! 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
;  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  i 
I  WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  i 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 
ISllKSt,  NW 

1  Washington  DC  20005 

‘  (202)  NAtional  8-1133  i 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CON  SU  LTANTS/I NVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker- 
Appraisals-Consultation-Sales.  7200 
Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA  23228; 
(804)  266-1522. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar¬ 
kets.  114  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA 
131411;  (912)  598-0931,  day  or  night. 

'  KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  540  Newspaper  Sales 
‘  MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER— Shopper- 
Commercial  Shop.  Business  established 
20  years.  Great  family  opportunity.  Very 
Solid  Business.  $250,000  firm.  Terms 
available  to  qualified  buyer.  Real  Estate 
also  available.  Box  6502,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RENT-A-NEWSPAPER 
Be  the  editor  of  a  real  Hollywood  news¬ 
paper.  Be  a  sponsor  and  share  in  the 
profits.  The  five  year  old  Los  Angeles 
Globe  will  be  shipped  to  you  weekly,  bi¬ 
weekly  or  monthly  as  a  3000  run-ten 
page-standard  size  family  newspaper. 

An  easy  way  for  you  the  entrepreneur  to 
be  an  instant  editor  of  a  paper  you  help 
publish.  Write  for  brochure  to;  Los 
Angeles  Globe,  6541  Hollywood  Blvd, 

Hollywood  CA  90028. 
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Feature  Your  Feature  in 
Features  Available 
and  watch  your 
syndicate  sales  soar! 

Run  your  ad  for  12,  26  or  52  issues  and 
benefit  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

Call  for  information: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 

We’ll  give  you  something  to  write  about! 


“Wesold7pagesofads  p-— 
wHh  our  first  Issue!"  ""77^ 

That’s  what  Timothy  Ray,  The  County  Booster,  St.  / ,  _ _ ~  ^ 

Paris,  Ohio,  says,  and  adds:  "We  sold  10  full  pages  I ;  7T — - - 

of  ads  with  our  second  issue  ol  Country  EXTRA.  I  ■  - 

The  response  has  continued  so  well  we're  I  j  Elf 'PlljJ 

turning  it  Into  a  20-page  supplement,  1 1 

“At  this  rale  our  extra  ad  revenue  from  I !  2*17. 

CounfryfXDM  would  come  to  $35,000  a  yearl"  I  V 

Courtfry  fXWA  is  an  8-page  monthly  |  ^ 

supplement  provided  FREE  to  rural  I 

newspapers.  See  why  it's  free,  how  it  I  .  r:  '  ‘C 

can  add  interesting  "farm  copy”  to  your  L^-— — - . . 

paper,  and  how  it  can  boost  YOUR 
ad  revenue  by  writing  or  calling  us. 

Country  EXTRA*  Reiman  Publications,  Suite  EP,  P.O.  Box  643,  Milwaukee  Wl  53201 
Phone  414423-0100;  ask  for  Ray  Reiman. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


BROADCAST  FOR  SALE 


RADIO  GROUP 
CALIFORNIA-IDAHO- 
ILLINOIS 

3  full-time  AM’s  in  medium¬ 
sized  markets  with  strong  local 
management.  Good  real 
estate.  Successful  absentee 
ownership  history.  Combined 
projected  cash  flow-$250,000. 
Price:  $2,400, 000-$700,000 
down.  8  years- 10%.  Call: 

Charlie  Powers;  (415) 
376-2828.  Box  235, 
Moraga  CA  94556. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


FREE  market  analysis.  Sales  oriented/ 
training/guaranteed  results.  Free  Kit. 
$100/day-T.  JJP  Inc,  Box  127,  Marl¬ 
boro  NY  12542. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN 
CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective 
medium 

in  the  newspaper  field! 
Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 
(212)  752-7050 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


'  50  YEAR  OLD  weekly  east  part  Zone  5 
with  print  shop.  Sell  either  or  both.  Must 
'  sell  due  to  wife's  health.  Box  6302,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  semi-weekly  newspaper, 
press  included.  Price  $695K.  Mel 
Hodell,  Broker,  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA 
91763;  (714)  626-6440. 
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1  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

1 1  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

/II 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden! 

please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to;  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


SIERRA  foothills  weekly  in  growth  area. 
$55,000  gross,  $22,000  net. 
$35,000,  $15,000  down.  (209)  625- 
8113  after  6  pm. 


RARE  OPPORTU N ITY  to  buy  good  coun¬ 
try  weekly  with  offset  plant,  has  other 
papers  being  printed,  modern  job  shop 
and  busy  office  supply  store.  Made  late 
publisher  good  living  for  a  long  time,  his 
widow  would  like  to  retire  now. 
$200,000  down,  owner  financed. 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc,  Bill 
Berger,  1801  Exposition  Blvd,  Austin  TX 
78703;  (512)  476-3950. 


WHAT  HELPS  US 
HELPS  US 
HELP  YOU 


To  expedite  your  questions, 
claims  and  payments  regard- 
ing  classified  invoices, 
please  RETURN  THE  YEL¬ 
LOW  COPY  OF  THE  INVOICE 
WITH  YOUR  PAYMENT,  and 
refer  to  the  invoice  number  in 
all  correspondence  regard¬ 
ing  your  bill.  This  will  assure 
proper  credit  to  your 
account. 


THANK  YOU: 
E&P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


I  FOR  TRADE;  three  Kentucky  weeklies 
j  grossing  $650,000,  for  small  daily  or 

large  weekly.  Box  5959,  Editor  &  Pub- 
!  lisher. 

j  MENDOCINO  COUNTY  prize  winning 
I  weekly,  $200K  gross-10,000  circula- 
j  tion.  Profitable.  Only  $125,000.  Con- 
1  tact:  Agent  Mike,  216  W  Perkins,  Ukiah 
i  CA  95482. 

NORTHERN  NEVADA  prize  winning 
I  county  seat  adjudicated  weekly,  1500 
1  circulation,  $125,000  gross,  asking 
j  $125,000.  David  Shire,  PO  Box  704, 
'  Battle  Mtn  NV  89820. 


ZONE  3  specialty  newspaper  TODAY'S 
'  HORSE  AND  RIDER.  Excellent  growth 
potential.  Well  received  by  readers. 
Advertising  tripled  in  past  6  months. 

I  Growing  paid  subscriber  list.  Box  6497, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

I  DAILY:9000+  circulation  in  non-metro 
;  area,  sought  by  financially  sound  news¬ 
paper  owner.  Box  6333,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

i  SUCCESSFUL  (10  years)  publisher 
would  like  to  buy  your  weekly  newspaper 
and  become  active  publisher/owner  in 
^  your  community.  County  seat  preferred, 

I  with  or  without  press.  Have  adequate 
down  payment  and  excellent  creden- 
'  tials.  Please  reply  to  Box  6467,  Editor  & 

;  Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

WE  WANT  to  purchase  a  weekly  news- 
j  paper  or  shopper  or  tv  magazine  in  Ohio , 
Indiana,  or  Southern  Michigan.  Replies 
!  held  confidential.  Box  6265,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

i"H0W  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters."  Free  details. 
Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1983 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $4  50  per  line.  1  week  — $3.00  per  line 

2  weeks — $4.00  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks — $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks — $3.40  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  tor  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$70  per  column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Edilpr  &  PublisiMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM  ^ 

COMPUTERS  i 

SUCCESSFUL  Northern  California  year-  j 
ly  tourist  magazine  for  sale.  One-person 
operation.  Profit:  $30,000-$40,000 
year.  $50,000  includes  magazine,  3-  j 
bedroom  home  &  office  space,  i 
($46,000  left  on  25-year  mortgage  at 
8%);  (707)  445-9038.  ' 

WEEKLY  New  York  City-area  cultural  & 
community  events  listings.  Tabloid. 
Annual  net  $iOOK  plus.  (212)  673- 
3930. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

BROWN  COMMANDER  (18x24)  camera  | 
in  excellent  condition.  $950.  Call; 
(501)  524-5144.  | 

COMPUTER  NEEDED— non  profit 
association  and  museum  needs  donation 
of  small  computer  system.  Tax  1 
deductable.  Box  5811,  Editor  &  Pub-  ! 
lisher.  { 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ' 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968  | 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all  | 

VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25%  ; 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372; 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278  ! 

THE  TRS-80  MODEL  100  is  a  fantastic 
portable  computer.  Let  us  help  you  make  | 
it  "talk"  to  your  newsroom  computers. 
We're  Saturday  Software.  Call  us  at;  i 
(606)  739-6088.  i 

CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 

ZITRON  PORTABLE  Terminal  with  32K  1 
bubble  memory  with  a  built  in  acoustic  ; 
couples  300  Baud  Modem  which  trans-  ' 
mits  or  receives  in  Aski  II  or  TTS  level,  i 
$3000.  If  interested  call  Tony  Paxton;  ' 
(308)  532-6000.  i 

ADVERTORIAL 

100  copies  of  actual  'editorial'  ads.  Use  i 
as  spec's  and/or  guides  customize  to 
your  accounts.  Also  dozens  of  sample  ' 
advertorial  pages.  Send  $100  to  Estil  i 
Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Dr,  Dunedin  FL  j 
33528. 

BRANDT  Model  950  coin  sorter  with  j 
digital  readout.  Includes  coin  chutes.  In  i 
excellent  condition.  Contact  Paul  Plona  ' 
at  the  Journal  Tribune,  Biddefore  ME;  ! 
(207)  282-1535.  [ 

ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  | 

We  move  machinery! 

(212)  752-7050 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 

Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user  i 
friendly,  ADmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and  ' 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and, 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  CA  95436;  (707) 
887-7141. 

COMPUTER  TERMINALS 

4  Tl  765  news  terminals.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Can  be  sold  separately.  Graph-X, 
17  Bucknell  Court,  Bethlehem  PA  1 
18015.  ! 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

MAILROOM 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  ; 
spare  parts.  i 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes  1 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers  ' 

Cutler  Hammer,  1,  II,  III  Stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 

Truck  Loaders  ' 

Sheridan  48P 

45“  and  90*  Floor  Curves  j 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 

AD/SYSTEM  390 

The  professional  system  for  advertising 
scheduling,  billing  and  reporting  for 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Third  generation 
software;  runs  on  most  microcomputers. 
Software  available  alone  or  with  com¬ 
plete  installed  system.  Free  sample  re¬ 
ports.  Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems, 
Box  5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 

MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80's  to 
survive  through  the  90’s  and  beyond. 
From  carrier  to  mail  with  expertise 
in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  in  advance 
carrier  and  mail  programs  .  .  .Phone 
and  crew  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary 
paid  and  other  conversion  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .Promotions,  single  copy 
sales,  MBO  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  .  .  .Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and 
much,  much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 

BILLING  SOFTWARE 

Designed  by  a  publisher  for  ease  of 
operation  by  non-computer  users.  Prints 
Journals,  Bills,  Aging  and  many  unique 
Sales  Reports.  Single  or  Multi-Zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  to  run  or.  Tandy/Radio- 
Shack  computers.  Call  or  write  for  sam¬ 
ple  reports.  Publisher  Control  Systems, 
223  West  Fifth  Street,  Shawano  Wl 
54166.  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuck; 
(715)  526-6547. 

3  CUTLER-HAMMER  heavy  duty  con- 1 
veyors  complete  with  drive  motors,  con¬ 
trols,  tachs,  press  connections,  corner ; 
units,  section  drives,  one  "X"  switch,  1 ; 
flying  switch,  and  3  Mark  III  stackers: 
with  spare  parts.  Call  Wayne  Bean,  Tuc- 1 
son  Newspapers  Inc;  (602)  573-4452.  j 

MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 

CHESHIRE  MULTIPLE  HEAD,  3,4,5 
up.  Didde  Glaser  inserter.  Curtis;  (703) 
521-1089.  ' 

WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
accurate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn't  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
improved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertis¬ 
ing  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 

CIRCULATI0N-$1195 

Software  for  TRS80III  &  4.  Does  it  all. 

:  Demo  disk,  $50,  refundable.  500  to 
;  30,000  circulation.  1  or  more  papers, 
sub-non-sub.  For  information  write: 

1  BURCO  Systems,  Inc,,  PO  Box  68,  Grid- 
ley  CA  95948.  (AMICO  software  dis- 
1  tributors);  (916)  846-3661. 

FOR  SALE: 

CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  II  Counter- 
Stacker  with  star-wheel  counter.  Runs 
,  good-available  immediately-$2000. 

Marc  W.  Anthony-Star-Herald  Publish- 
1  ing  Company,  Scottsbiuff  NB  69361; 

,  (308)632-0670. 

ELECTRONIC  LIBRARY 

1  Establish  your  own  computerized  library, 
j  a  full-text  data  base  in  which  every  word 
is  indexed.  Reporters  can  access 

I  information  in  seconds,  from  their  desks 
;  or  from  the  field.  Storage  and  retrieval 
j  support  provided  without  capital 

1  expenditures.  Keep  your  data  base  pri- 
1  vate  or  earn  royalties  as  part  of  a  growing 

1  regional  and  national  information  serv- 
!  ice.  For  details,  call  or  write:  VU/TEXT 
;  Information  Services  Inc,  1211  Chest- 
1  nut  St,  Philadelphia  PA  19107;  800- 
:  258-8080  (in  PA;  (215)  854-8297). 

1  VU/TEXT 

TWO  ADDRESSOGRAPH  Speedamat 
j  machines.  Model  2645,  Serial  976473 
and  445,  one  Addressograph- 
i  Multigraph  tape  perforator.  Model 
i  7780,  Serial  11043,  one  Fairchild 

1  Graphotypesetter  tape  fed  plate  maker. 
Model  6782,  Serial  976022,  four 
Addressograph  98  tray  plate  cabinets  on 

1  four  wheel  stands.  All  spare  parts,  pert 

1  tape,  trays,  plate  go  with  equipment.  All 

J  machines  in  work-order.  Make  an  offer. 

(Jail  Marty  Cone,  General  Manager,  or 

1  Mildred  Pasek,  Circulation.  The  Catholic 

1  Review,  Baltimore  MD;  {301)  547- 
1  5562  or  5326. 

1  24-P  AND  48-P  SHERIDAN/HARRIS 
STUFFERS.  Guaranteed  production;  re- 
1  furbished  and  installed  in  your  plant; 

'  training  program  included. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  40-P  and  72-P  late 
i  model  inserters. 

1  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)  468-5827. 

CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 

1  to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 

MEDIA  SCHOLAR  and  19-year  curator  of 
original,  journalism  department- 
sponsored  George  Polk  Memorial  Awards 
offers  specialized  service  in  design, 
make-up,  editing,  reporting/writing  anc 
public  relations.  Problem-solution 
oriented.  Jacob  H.  Jaffe.  (201)  333- 
8430. 

SHERIDAN  72P  Inserter  in  excellent 

1  condition.  Available  for  shipment  in  60 
days.  Reply  to  Box  6291,  Editor  &  Pub- 
'  lisher. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


MAPS  AUTOMATED  mail  processing 
system.  Presorts  mail  up  to  18,000 
pieces  per  hour.  Sorts  all  letter-sized 
mail.  Contact  Mike  Earnest;  (713)  868- 
1650. 


MCCAIN  MODEL  660  Inserter  with  8 
insert  stations,  brand  new  condition,  2 
years  old.  Available  immediately.  Reply 
to:  Graphic  Management  Associates, 
Inc,  11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772; 
(617)  481-8562. 


48P  INSERTER,  8-into-l,  single-out, 
fold  first  delivery,  48-pocket,  speed 
14,000  maximum,  16  years  old.  Con¬ 
tact:  Carl  Poehler,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  (314)  622-7545. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner.  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM.  CG  TYPESETTERS. 
Reconditioned.  $1000  &  up. 
WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 


UNISCAN  SCANNER  with  Feeder. 
$1250;  CG  MINI  DISC  READER. 
$1250;  FACIT  PAPER  TAPE  PUNCH, 
$600;  UNISETTER  HR  PARTS  KIT, 
$750.  Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber;  (216) 
831-0480. 


AKI  KEYBOARDS  (b).  PPS  4/8,  one  line 
display;  spare  parts  kits  (2).  Com- 
pugraphic.  Model  9000;  Unified  Com¬ 
poser.  Eastman  214  Developer.  Curtis; 
(703)  521-1089. 


EE  TEXT  4  TERMINAL  FRONT  END 
SYSTEM.  10  Meg  Disc,  Paper  Tape  1/0, 
2  years.  PMA,  $22,500;  AM  4800 
COMPOSITION  TERMINAL  R  +  8,  PMA. 
never  used,  $5500.  Guaranteed.  Bob 
Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


FOR  SALE:  COMPUGRAPHIC 
VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL 
RLO,  spares,  dataport,  under  CG  main¬ 
tenance  agreement.  $14,500  or  best 
offer.  Call;  (313)  455-3241. 


IBM  ESC  On  Line  Floppy  Disk  Terminal, 
with  CPM  Operations  System  and  Word 
Processing  Program  64K,  NEW.  $2750; 
IBM  ESC  COMPOSER,  25  fonts.  Church 
Use,  PMA,  $4000.  Guaranteed.  Bob 
Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 

LINOTRON  606,  505  EMULATOR 
Available,  $14,500;  LINOTRON  505  (2 
available),  $1000  each;  MVP  I,  with 
Dual  Disk  Option,  $5000.  Guaranteed. 
Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


i  COMPUGRAPHIC  Videosetter  Universal 
I  in  daily  production  now.  Under  WEA 
1  service  contract.  Low  serial  number. 

:  Data  Port,  no  reverse  lead.  Good  condi- 
'  tion.  Reasonable  price.  Contact:  Moni¬ 
tor,  3  N  State  St.  Concord  NH  03301; 
(603)  224-53301,  Pam  Byrne. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers- 10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber.  (216)  831-0480 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


WE  NEED  the  punch  and  the  reader 
cables  for  a  Mergenthaler  Cor  Rec  Term 
M200  front  end  typesetter.  If  you  have 
any,  please  call  (504)  644-1829.  Ask 
for  Phil. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least” 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


PHOTON  MARK  III  (2  available),  $675 
each  PHOTON  MARK  IV,  for  parts, 
$2000  PACESETTER  MARK  IV,  12 
Lens,  8  Fonts,  $6500.  Guaranteed.  Bob 
Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


PRESSES 


4  unit  Goss  Community  tolder,  manutac 
tured  1968/76 

9  unit/3  folder  (1-SC)  Community.  Now 
in  operation,  manufactured  1965- 
1974. 

2  unit  900  series  Suburban 

3  unit  1000  series  Suburban 

4  unit  1100  series  Suburban 

4  unit  Goss  Urbanite,  fully  reconditioned 

SU/Suburban  Folder 

Urbanite  tri-color  unit 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 

JF  1 5  folder  with  heavy  duty  quarterfold, 

1978 

4  to  6  un  it  V 1 5A  with  JF15  folder, 1975/ 
76 

Harris  VI 5A  add-on  units,  1975/76 

4  unit  News  King  with  KJ6 

6  unit/2  KJ6  folder,  manufactured  1974 

8  unit  Daily  King  with  KJ6  folder, 

manufactured  1971 

KJ6  Heavy  duty  folder,  reconditioned 

KJ8  with  upper  former  1976  folder 

News  King  add-on  units 

Ferag  counter/stacker,  reconditioned 

Offered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MA(5HINERY 
CORP 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  1972,  3  Cary 
Pasters 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 

Goss  Urbanite  6-1000  series  units  for 

add-on 

Goss  Urbanite  10  units  new  1980 
Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  Vt  folder 
Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (for  Urbanite) 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 
&  accessories 

Goss  Community  5  units  1976 
Goss  Community  12  units  with  SC  fold¬ 
ers 

Goss  Commuhity  folders,  drives  & 
accessories 

Goss  Suburban  1500  &  1600  series,  10 
unit  2  folders 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (1000 
series) 

Goss  HV  8  units 
j  Goss  HV  4  units 
Goss  Cosmo  units  for  add-on 
I  HARRIS 

i  Harris  1650  add-on  unit 
j  Harris  1650  6  unit  press 
Harris  845  4  units,  folder 
Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders 
Harris  V-25  5  units  1973  with  folders 
Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 
!  Harris  V-15A  add-on  unit  1976 
I  Harris  V-22  4  units,  folder 
Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 
I  formers  &  drives 

KING 

3  Colorking  units  1969  j 

2  Newsking  units  1979 
2  KJ-6  folders  1979 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2  Martin  Flying  Pasters  rated  at  1400 
FPM  1979 

2  Cary  Silicon  Applicators 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialities  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest  } 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104,  105,  [ 
106,  108  ' 

2  106  Count-O-Veyors 

Complete  presses  or  components  sold  1 
separately  | 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and  j 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED  j 
97  Marquardt  Drive  i 

Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Telex  206766 


HARRIS  V-15A  4  unit  web  press,  1971 
with  JF7  folder.  Newman  &  Associates; 
(816)  756-3350. 


1971  HARRIS  V22  JFll  folder  and 
upper  former,  4  position  stand.  A.R.  j 
Dewar;  (213)  885-5995.  i 


HARRIS  V-15  Upper  Former.  Mayhill 
Publications,  Knightstown  IN;  (317) 
345-5133. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22%  cutoff 
8  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
(loss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
Portable  ihk  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemakihg  systems 
Capitol  roll-hahdiing  equipment,  new  &  | 
used 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom.  | 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting  j 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  ' 
(213)  256-4791 


GREGG  SHEETER,  service  5365-69. 
New  in  June,  1969.  Less  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  impressions.  Can  run  2  webs  at  a 
time,  maximum  36”  wide  x  22%’’  cut¬ 
off.  Electric  lift  for  stacker.  Dual  count¬ 
ers.  Sheeter  is  now  attached  to  a  Goss 
Suburban.  Make  offer.  Bruce  Angel  I ; 
(515)  792-3121. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  3  units,  1  color  unit, 
folder,  3  Butlers,  1980,  Idab  Conveyor 
and  C/Stacker. 

Goss  Community,  S/C,  6  units,  1975. 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1000-1500 
series. 

Harris  845,  4  units,  1979. 

Harris  M-1000,  6  units,  1972. 

Harris  V-22,  5  units,  RBI  folder,  1969. 
Harris  V-15A,  4  units,  JF7,  1975. 
Vanguard  V-15,  4,  3  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  ilW',  4  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  22V4’’,  4  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  add  on  22%. 

BELL-CAMP  INC 
465  Boulevard 
PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  13026 


WOOD  LITHOFLEX  DOUBLE  WIDTH 
offset  newspaper  press,  22%’’  cutoff, 
72  inch  web  width,  5  printing  units,  2 
folders,  5  RTP’s.  Optional  oven  and 
chills  for  coated  paper.  Ideal  for  daily 
newspaper  with  high  paginatioh.  Priced 
reasonably.  Box  6263,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


EIGHT  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic,  press 
3343,  Dahlgran  di-litho,  2:1  folder, 
22%’’  cutoff,  90°  plate  stagger,  42” 
diameter  rolls,  60”  web.  Beach  saddles, 
underside  lockup,  7  angle  bar  nests, 
automatic  reels,  Baldwin  Automix  and 
recirculating  system,  plate  bender  and 
punch.  Available  approximately  June  1, 
1984.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
6368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  5  units 
Urbanite  3-color  units,  add  on  units 
Suburban  1500  ,  add  on  units 
SC  Community,  9  units,  1973 
Community,  2  units,  1975 
UOP  3  color  unit;  Community  units 
Urbanite,  SU,  SC  folders 
Harris  845,  4  units 
V25,  8  units,  1982 
V15A,  4  units,  1978 
V15A,  4  units,  1978  and  1976 
VI 5A,  V25,  845  units 
Solna  News  King,  KJ6,  5  units,  r976 
Color  King,  4  units,  KJ8,  1980 
Butler,  Cary,  MEG,  Wood  auto-slicer 
ONE  CORP/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


GOSS  METRO  UNITS 

Four  Metro  Units  available 
individually  as  unit  additions,  or 
as  a  package  with  double  2:1 
folder.  22^4  cutoff,  either  55” 
or  56”  web  width  (at  your 
option).  Each  unit  is  complete 
with  pump  and  rail  inking  sys¬ 
tem,  substructure,  RTP  and 
unit  drive. ...arranged  for 
60,000  pph  running  speed. 
Available  after  January  1, 
1984.  Contact.  Ken  Kniceley, 
Production  Director,  Char¬ 
leston  WV  Newspapers; 
(304)  348-5140. 


CONVERSION  PRESSES 

OFFSET-FLEXO 

Two  complete  presses 

1-8  unit  Hoe  Colormatic  with  pump  and 

rail 

3-Color  humps 

1-Single  3:2  folder-22V4  cutoff 
8-Fully  automatic  reels 
8-50  HP  motors 
(removed  in  storage) 

1-7  unit  Goss  Mark  I  A82 

1-Double  color  deck 

1-Single  color  deck 

1-Double  3:2  folder-239/16  cutoff 

7-Goss  digital  reels,  tensions  and  paster 


EXTRA: 

3-Double  3:2  folders-239/16  cutoff 
1-Double  2:1  folder-22%  cutoff 
Skip  slitter-22V4  (Goss) 

I  2-Mark  I  add-on  units,  A-80,  22% 

I  6  Mark  I  add-on  half-decks,  A-80,  22% 
3-Mark  I  add-oh  units  with  automatic  pa 
I  sters,  239/16  cutoff 
1  1-Mark  I  double  deck,  239/16 
j  1-Mark  I  single  deck,  239/16 
I  Angle  bar  sections,  Goss  A-80  and  A-82 
Goss  portable  ink  fountains,  single  and  d 
I  ouble 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
I  THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

1.  Individual  components  or  complete 
presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side 
frames  ahd  restored  to  like  new  condi¬ 
tion. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replace¬ 
ment  price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to 
minimize  down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 
IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090;  (312)  459-9700,  Telex 
20-6766. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
:  RECONDITIONED  AND  GUARANTEED 
I  5-74  with  SC  folder 
I  3-’74  uhits,  1/2-%  web  folder 
I  l-’77  3-color  Universal  unit 
'  4-’71  V15A-JF  folder  4-74 
I  5-74  Newsking,  KJ6  folder 
I  Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
'  itled  prices. 

WE  TAKE  TRADE-INS 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMARO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


HARRIS  1650  Double  Width 
;  Double  Folder  with  double  delivery-2: 1 
I  Four  Units  with  stagger 
I  Two  Meg  (1980)  Pasters 
Two  100  HP  drives 
22.77  Cut  off 

Harris  V-25-1982 
8  Units  2  Folders  2  Drives 
Goss  Community  1972 
4  Units  Suburban  Folder 

Goss  Mark  I  Headliner-Di  Litho 
Double  Folder  with  Double  delivery-2: 1 
Six  Units-Three  Color  Decks 
22%  Cut  off 

1  Goss  Urbanite 

;  Nine  Black  Units-Two  Folders 
I  Four  75  HP  drives 
Two  six  position  Roll  stands 

!  Goss  Suburban 
!  Six  units-60  HP  drive 
Suburban  Folder-22%  Cut  off 
No  Roll  stands 

Solna  News  King 
4  units-News  King  Folder 
j  Used  weekly  only  since  installed  1965 

'  Color  King  add  on  units 
Goss  Suburban  Combo  Folder 
V-700  combined  folder-239/ 16-new 
Goss  Suburban  Double  Parallel  Attach- 
!  ment 

I  Cole  Quarter  Folder 
j  Cerutti  Stackers  (right  and  left) 

Stepper  Stand  Alone  Quarter  Folder 
Goss  30  and  50  HP  drives 
Western  Gear  1 7x26  roll  to  sheet  2  color 
or  perfect  at  18,000  per  hour 
28x32  Nuarc  Flip  Top  (arc  lights) 
Custom  Built  3  Knife  Trimmer 

I  WANTED 

i  V-700  Add  on  unit  with  75  HP  Harris 
Drive 

I  60  HP  Drive  for  Goss  Universal  or 
Unitubular 


OUR  GOOD  NAME 
MEANS  A  GOOD  DEAL 
UPECO 
PO  Box  455 
Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 


NEW  EQUIPMENT,  1981 
Harris  VI 5A,  4  units,  JF7  folder 
1  Counterveyor  Model  105,  1  Tec  dryer, 
1  chill  stand. 

Bell-Camp,  Inc;  (201)  796-8442 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


ANILOX  CANDIDATE? 
Available  March  1984 
Excellent  condition 
6  Unit  Goss  Anti-Friction 
Double  Width  Press  1888 
•22V4-inch  cutoff/55-inch  web 
•Beach  saddles 
•Double  2  to  1  folder 
•One  color  hump 
•One  reversible  half  deck 
•5  units  with  reversible  cylinders 
•Goss  RTF’s  (Auto  Pasters) 
•Westinghouse  Hurletron  controllers 
(with  spare  units) 

•Currently  producing  over  20,000  net 
papers  per  hour  on  collect  runs 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
(Currently  Warehoused) 

4  unit  Goss  Anti-Friction 
Double  Width  Press  1940 
•4  complete  units  with  2  color  humps 
•22%-inch  cutoff 
•Double  2  to  1  folder 
•Cline  RTF’s 

IN  ADDITION 
•May  spare  rollers 
•Saddles 

•Mechanical  and  electrical  parts 
CONTACT: 

THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN 
Nancy  Manes,  Purchasing  Manager 
(805)  395-7433 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY,  15  used 
wound  rotor  induction  polyphase 
motors,  40  hp,  AC  1760  rpm,  3  phase, 
60  cycle,  22(3/440  primary  volts,  97/  ' 
48.5  amp  per  line.  Bob  Havener;  (219) 
461-8252. 


6  UNIT  Goss  Suburban,  6  unit  Produc- ; 
tion  King  2  around,  4  units  Colorking,  i 
$50,000.  A.R.  Dewar;  (213)  885- 1 
5995. 


VANDERCOOK  Universal  IV.  Two  Color 
Proof  Press  Model  UN  IV, 
Serial  26628.  Available  immediately; 
(312)  321-2082. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 


.  COMPUGRAPHIC  UTS  CONTROLLER. 
Call  Carl  Vinson  or  Gene  Roberts 
(601)  842-2611 


•I  DAB  440  counter  stacker 
•Muller  227  Inserter 
•Signode  MLN2  tying  machine 
Reply  to:  Graphic  Management  Associ- ' 
ates,  Inc,  11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  ! 
01772;  (617)  481-8562. 


MAGNACRAFT  or  Cheshire  mailing  1 
machine.  3  or  4  station  Kansa  320  ! 
newspaper  inserter  with  quarter  folder. 
50  hsp  motor  for  Harris  V-15.  Mayhill 
Publications,  Knightstown  IN;  (317) 
345-5133. 


SATELLITE  PLATE  Processor  and  Mas¬ 
ter  2435-FCL  Cold  Light  Printer  both  in 
good  condition.  Call  S.  Dean  at  (212) 
532-7300  or  write  Central  National 
Corporation,  100  Park  Av,  New  York  NY 
10(317. 


TWO  LATE  MODEL  Harris  72-P’s  with 
A.R.S.  Also  Three  late  model  Harris  48- 
P’s  with  A.R.S.  Need  to  take  delivery  on 
or  before  fall  of  ’84.  Contact;  JIMMY  R. 
FOX.  MAIL  ROOM  CONSULTANT;  (713)  i 
468-5827.  i 


USED  EQUIPMENT  WANTED— we  are 
paying  top  value  for  used  Suburban  . 
Urbanite  Community  V-22  &  V-25  press 
units  and  folders.  Please  call;  (216)1 
627-5511. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


NEWS  EDITORIAL  AND  i 

ADVERTISING  OPENINGS  j 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY  ! 
The  University  of  Kentucky  School  of  ' 
Journalism  is  expanding  its  advertising 
sequence  to  include  a  third  faculty  mem-  ^ 
ber.  It  also  seeks  to  strengthen  its  news 
editorial  sequence  with  a  colleague  com-  | 
mitted  to  excellence  in  the  teaching  of  | 
writing  and  editing.  The  person  hired  for  \ 
advertising  will  have  primary  teaching  ^ 
responsibility  in  media  planning  and  j 
advertising  research,  and  share  in  the  < 
teachingofprinciplesof  advertising.  The 
newseditorialcolleaguewill  beexpected  ; 
to  teach  beginning  media  writing  and  j 
work  with  senior  editing  professor  in 
teaching  magazine  and/or  newspaper 
editing.  In  either  the  advertising  or  news 
editorial  positions,  secondary  teaching  ; 
areas  could  include  media  law,  public 
relations,  graphics,  advertising  sales,  , 
community  journalism,  high  school  pub¬ 
lications,  and  media  management  or 
media  economics.  Both  are  tenure-track 
positions  with  rank  and  salary  depending 
on  qualifications.  PhD  strongly  pre-  , 
ferred,  but  equivalent  in  experience  will 
be  considered  under  the  school’s  | 
authority  to  make  tenure-track  special  | 
title  appointments.  Research  or  creative 
activity  and  professional  service  are  ; 
expected.  Energetic  faculty  sees  journal-  ' 
ism  as  part  of  the  liberal  arts  and  skills 
courses  as  opportunities  to  encourage 
clear  thinking  through  clear  writing  and  i 
editing.  Send  vita,  the  names  of  four 
references,  and  a  cover  letter  explaining  ; 
your  approach  to  and  interest  in  teaching 
and  identifying  your  areas  of  research  : 
and  creative  activity.  Address  to:  Dr.  ' 
Edmund  B.  Lambeth,  Professor  and  , 
Director,  School  of  Journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington  KY  40506. 
UK  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Application  deadline:  December  1,  i 
1983.  I 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  specializing  in  magazine  journal¬ 
ism.  PhD  preferred,  but  MA  and  signifi¬ 
cant  media  and  teaching  experience  will 
be  considered.  Anticipated  tenure-track 
position,  available  August  1984.  Send 
full  resume  by  January  15,  1984  to  Dr. 
Robert  Byler,  Search  Chair,  School  of  , 
Journalism,  Bowling  Green  State  Univer-  i 
sity.  Bowling  Green  OH  43403.  An 
Affirmative  Action-Equal  Opportunity  ! 
employer. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AT  MASSACHUSETTS  ; 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  SCI¬ 
ENCE  JOURNALISTS;  The  Vannevar  ; 
Bush  Fellowship  Program  is  offering  | 
eight  fellowships  with  a  stipend  of 
$16,000  each  for  the  academic  year 
1984-85  in  the  Program  in  Science,  . 
Technology,  and  Society  at  MIT.  Fel-  ! 
lowships  are  open  to  science  and  tech-  ' 
nology  freelance  writers  and  employees 
of  newsgathering  organizations.  Three  ' 
years  experience  preferred.  Deadline:  ' 
January  15.  1984.  For  more  information  I 
and  application  please  write:  Vannevar 
Bush  Fellowship  Program,  E51-128, 
MIT,  Cambridge  MA  02139.  MIT  is  an  : 
equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  ' 
employer.  1 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS/teaching 
assistants  to  study  for  MS/PhD  in  Com¬ 
munications.  Monthly  stipend  plus  fee 
waiver.  Persons  with  undergraduate 
degree  in  Journalism  or  related  field  and 
professional  experience  are  invited  to 
apply.  Dr.  H.H.  Howard,  College  of  Com¬ 
munications,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville  TN  37996-0313. 


EftP  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 
Department  of  Advertising/Public  Rela¬ 
tions  is  seeking  a  person  to  teach  and  do 
research  in  the  area  of  public  relations 
beginning  in  August,  1984. 
Responsibilities  include  teaching  ’ 
introductory  and  advanced  courses  in 
mass  communication  and  public  rela-  ; 
tions  and  assuming  departmental  ’ 
responsibilities  such  as  research  and  ' 
service.  Salary  and  rank  are  dependent 
upon  qualifications  and  experience. 
Candidates  must  possess  an  earned 
doctorate  (ABD  will  be  considered),  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  within  the  com-  \ 
munication  industry  and  demonstrate 
the  potential  for  scholarly  research. 
Contact:  Dr.  Michael  B.  Hesse,  Chair¬ 
man,  Search  Committee,  Department  of 
Advertising/Public  Relations,  School  of 
Communication,  The  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  PO  Box  1482,  University  AL 
35486. 

An  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTHERN  COL¬ 
ORADO  seeks  advertising/public  rela¬ 
tions  instructor  for  rapidly  expanding 
department.  Full-time,  temporary 
psition  beginning  January  2, 1984  sub¬ 
ject  to  renewal.  Rpuires  MA  in  journal¬ 
ism,  communications  or  marketing  and 
professional  experience  in  print  or 
broadcast  advertising.  Send  credentials 
and  letters  of  recommendation  by 
November  1  to:  Dave  Anderson,  Chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications,  UNC,  Greeley 
CO  80639.  AA/EEO. 


NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENT  at  The 
Newhouse  School  of  Syracuse  University 
seeks  bright,  energetic  assistant  or  asso¬ 
ciate  professor.  Required  are  substantial 
professional  experience  and  a  master’s 
degree.  A  PhD  and  teaching  experience 
are  preferred.  Candidates  should  be  able 
to  teach  writing  and  have  some  other 
area  of  journalistic  specialization. 

Send  application  by  November  30  tO: 

Newspaper  Search  Committee 
S.l.  Newhouse  School  of 
Public  Communcations 
Syracuse  University 
Syracuse  NY  13210 
Syracuse  University  is  an  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion/Equal  Opportunity  employer. 


SEARCH  EXTENDED  for  news-editorial 
faculty  tor  fall.  1984.  Public  Relations 
position  also  anticipated  depending  on 
funding.  Both  tenure  track.  Applicant 
should  have  a  strong  academic  back¬ 
ground,  appropriate  professional 
experience,  and  interest  in  research. 
PhD  is  preferred,  but  doctoral  candi¬ 
dates  lacking  completion  of  dissertation 
only  and  applicants  with  a  master’s 
degree  and  extensive  professional 
experience  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Assistant/Associate  rank  and  salary  are 
negotiable.  Application  deadline  is  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1984.  Send  vita,  references,  and 
transcripts  to:  Chairman,  Department  of 
Jouralism,  Southern  Station,  Box  5121, 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  hat- 
tiesburg  MS  39406.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  ALA¬ 
BAMA  has  three  anticipated  openings 
for  tenure-track,  assistant  professor 
positions,  with  competitive  salaries, 
beginning  September,  1984.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  present  evidence  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  in  research  and  have 
expertise  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas: 
advertising,  broadcast  production,  com¬ 
munication  theory,  interpersonal  com¬ 
munication,  journalism,  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Submit  complete  resume, 
including  references,  by  January  10, 
1984,  to:  Personnel  Committee, 
Department  of  Communication  Arts, 
University  of  South  Alabama,  Mobile  AL 
36688.  Affirmative  Action.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  Professor 
in  Communications.  PhD  (preferred)  in 
Communications  or  Rhetoric.  Tenure 
track.  We  are  seeking  a  generalist  in 
communications  with  a  commitment  to 
teaching  and  a  background  in  such  areas 
as  journalism,  communication  theory, 
magazine  writing,  and  electronic  com¬ 
munication.  Salary  Competitive.  Start 
September  1,  1984.  Send  Vita  by 
December  1  tO:  Roger  Lund.  Chair,  Eng¬ 
lish  Department,  Le  Moyne  College, 
Syracuse  NY  13214.  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  tenure  track. 
English  Department,  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  Program  tor  August  1984. 
Requirements:  MA,  three  years 
experience  on  newspaper.  Duties:  Help 
design  journalism  ^ogram  in  recently 
I  opened  public,  four-year  college;  teach 
journalism  and  for  a  time  teach  fresh¬ 
man  composition;  ground  floor  opportu¬ 
nity  in  growing  college  and  region.  Write: 
Jasper  Neel,  English  Dept,  Francis  Mar¬ 
ion  College,  Florence  SC  29501.  FMC  is 
an  AAEOE  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

^  GENERAL  MANAGER  for  two  weeklies, 
shopper.  Owner  couple  wants  day-to-day 
freedom.  Lovely  semi-rural  community 
'  in  Zone  2,  75  minutes  from  sophisti¬ 
cated  metropolis.  Want  experience  per¬ 
son  to  hire,  fire,  train,  plan,  budget  as 
well  as  pitch  in  where  needed  to  keep  all 
I  operation  running  smoothly.  Also  man¬ 
age  continued  growth  of  operations. 
'  Long  range  buyout  a  possibility.  State 
experience,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  6482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Growing  small  Ohio  publishing 
company  is  seeking  a  person  to 
head  all  of  its  operations.  Hold¬ 
ings  include  a  daily,  four  weekl¬ 
ies,  a  rural/suburban  shopper 
I  and  commercial  printing. 
Individual  should  have  prior 
general  management 
experience  with  expansion  and 
goal  orientation.  Excellent 
compensation  package. 
Position  reports  directly  to  the 
board.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  6475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING 

Exciting  opportunity  for  pre-press  mana¬ 
ger.  We  are  looking  for  a  hands  on  mana¬ 
ger  to  direct  our  camera,  stripping,  color 
cutting  and  plate  making  department. 
We  have  an  excellent  business  and  the 
’  right  person  can  make  it  even  better 
I  while  creating  a  bright  future  for  them- 
!  selves.  Responsibilities  include 
scheduling,  hiring,  training,  supply 
ordering  and  inventory  control  for  a  year 
’round,  24  hour  a  day  open  web  com¬ 
mercial  operation.  This  is  a  challenging 
position  that  requires  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  entire  camera  room  operation 
gained  from  successful  experience. 

We  offer  a  generous  profit  sharing  plan, 

!  medical  benefits,  life  insurance  and  a 
^  salary  based  on  your  experience.  Send 
:  resume  and  cover  letter  including  your 
growth  and  compensation  history  to  Box 
6252,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  lo- 
1  cated  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


WELL-ROUNDED,  retired  or  semi- 
retired  publisher  or  general  manager 
j  needed  immediately  to  manage  6000 
circulation  daily  located  in  Zone  5. 
i  Assignment  limited  to  two  years.  Phone; 
:  (217)428-3367. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  22,  1983 
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HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED  i 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE  | 

ADVERTISING  \ 

ADVERTISING  I 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
with  strong  background  in  advertising, 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  seeks  I 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


DAILY  LOOKING  for  well-rounded  artist 


career-minded  advertising  salesperson.  We  are  looking  for  a  manager— -a  pro-  i  with  at  least  a  year's  experience.  Must  be 


circulation  and  production  who  is  also  Lovely  town  in  scenic  Montana.  Profit  fessional  skilled  in  all  phasesofadvertis-  !  quick,  adaptable,  color  oriented.  Re- 
familiarwithallphasesofaweeklynews-  sharing,  benefits.  Write;  Dave  Byerly,  ing  and  marketing  to  head  our  twenty-  i  sumes  to:  Managing  Editor,  Birmingham 
paper  in  East  Tennessee.  Salary  com- 1  Lewistown  News-Argus,  PO  Box  900,  eight  person  advertising  department.  ,  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 2553,  Birmingham 

mensurate  with  abilities.  Reply  to  Box  I  Lewistown  MT  599457.  The  person  selected  will  be  one  who  i  AL  35202. 

6450,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  gains  satisfaction  by  multiplying  efforts  | - 

_ I  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  j  through  others.  Prospective  candidates  |  GRAPHIC  DESIGNER/ILLUSTRATOR: 

SHIRT  SLEEVE  manaeer  to  run  news- 1  Must  have  related  advertising  must  be  comfortable  with  change  and  be  Must  be  able  to  design  attractive  layouts, 
naner  dealershio  and  ^oarate  contract  i  experience,  strong  skills  in  sales,  service  able  to  manage  and  exploit  opportunities  i  graphs,  charts.  Ability  to  draw  illustra- 
dehverv  ooerations  Must  do  nitty  erittv  and  personnel  development.  46,000  foimprovement  of  themselves  and  the  j  tion  tor  articles  also  desirable.  Medium 

as  well  «  manaee  Attitude  more  circulation  weekly,  average  72-80  organization.  The  advertising  director  is  !  size  morning  newspaper  in  Zone  9. 

important  than  experience  Future  equ-  Pages.  Zone  2.  Full  benefit  package,  a  member  of  a  management  team  on  the  Attractive  pay,  benefits.  Good  climate. 


Lewistown  News-Argus,  PO  Box 


eight  person  advertising  department.  |  Post-Herald 
The  person  selected  will  be  one  who  \  AL  35202. 

. !  gains  satisfaction  by  multiplying  efforts  j - 


important  than  experience.  Future  equ-  pages.  Zone  2.  hull  benefit  pacKage.  | 
ity  share  possible.  Lower  New  England  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 


location.  Box  6472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ENTRY  LEVEL 
MANAGEMENT  POSITION 
Zone  3  newspaper  with  combined 
circulation  of  over  100,000  is  seeking  a 
classified  sales  manager.  The  successful 


6400,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Replies  in !  improvement  process 
utmost  confidence.  !  If  you  have  a  college  d 


leading  edge  of  our  organizational  ;  West  Coast  amenities,  near  San  Francis- 
improvement  process.  ;  co  Bay  area,  mountains,  streams.  Send 


EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  tor  two  weeki-  of  those  years  in  management  and  enjoy 
ies  and  shopper  in  recreational  growth  working  through  others,  we  can  offer  an 
area  of  California  to  serve  as  General  excellent  compensation  package  and  a 
Manager.  Good  salary  plus  bonus.  Con-  unique  opportunity  to  learn  with  your 
tact  Box  6391,  Editor  &  Publisher.  peers  as  part  of  the  top  management 
team. 

-  1  To  apply,  please  send  cover  letter  and 


If  you  have  a  college  degree,  ten  years  of  '  resume,  samples  of  work  to  Box  6490, 
advertising  experience  with  at  least  three  Editor  &  Publisher. 


classified  sales  manager.  The  successful  !  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  '  resume  outlining  your  experience, 
candidate  will  have  3  to  5  years  classi-  I  16,000,  6-day  morning  newspaper  in  !  accomplishments  and  career  goals  in 
tied  sales  experience,  an  innovative  and  central  Nebraska  with  weekly  TMC  prod-  '  confidence  to: 
aggressive  management  style,  and  t^  uct.  Immediate  opening  for  people  [  Stephen  Kent,  Publisher 


aggressive  management  style,  and  t^  uct.  Immediate  opening  for  people  [  Stephen  Kent,  Publisher 

eager  to  assume  greater  responsibility  in  |  oriented  manager  strong  in  sales,  train-  Telegraph  Herald 

other  areas.  Prior  management  j  jng,  promotion  and  motivation.  PO  Box  688 

experience  IS  not  required,  but  helpful.  Responsible  for  gross  sales  of  $2.5  mil-  i  Dubuque  I A  52001 

This  is  a  ground-floor  opportunity  offer-  j  |jon  and  5  person  retail  staff,  5  person  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

mg  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits  in  classified  department  and  10  person  ad  _ 

an  exfwnding  market.  Interested  per-  services  department.  Seeking  individual  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

sons  should  apply  in  confidence  with  j  who  enjoys  working  with  and  contribut-  For  20,000  circulation  daily  and  Sunday 
resume,  salary  history  and  letter  j  iig  to  newspaper  management.  Com-  ;  newspaper.  Must  have  solid  background 
explaining  why  they  are  ready  and  quali-  piete  benefit  package.  Pay  com-  ;  in  retail  classified  and  national  advertis- 
fied  for  a  managertient  position  tO:  mensurate  with  experience  and  ambi-  i  ing  as  well  as  research  and  promotion. 

Box  6483,  Editor  &  Publisher  tion.  Reply  to:  Jim  Oates,  TELEGRAPH,  i  Staff  motivation/trainingskillsessential. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  j  po  Box  370,  North  Platte  NE  69103.  i  Send  resumes  to:  Personnel  Director, 

/MiTfirM-  0.1  I -  The  Leaf  Chronicle,  PO  Box  829,  Clar- 

OUTSIDE  SALESPERSON  for  our  retail  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  6000  kesville  TN  37041. 

advertising  department.  Minimum  of  5  afternoon  daily.  Zone  7.  Salary  plus  _ 

years  newspaper  sales  experience.  Must  bonus,  all  fringes.  TMC  knowledge  bene-  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  pro- 
teg^  on  layout.  All  company  benefits,  ficial.  Write,  giving  complete  resume  to  gressive  Ohio  Daily  with  Total  Market 
Guild  scal^  Send  resume  to:  Advertising  Box  6471,  Editor  &  Publisher.  System.  Reouire  shirt-sleeve  sales  pro- 

i - ^ ^ —  fessional  with  record  of  creative,  well- 

591,  Norristown  PA  19404.  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  with  three  weeklies  ;  mntiuatpH  IparlprQhin  anH  Qtmno  hark. 


explaining  why  they  are  ready  and  quali 
tied  for  a  management  position  tO: 

Box  6483,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


piete  benefit  package.  Pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  Reply  to:  Jim  Oates,  TELEGRAPH, 
PO  Box  370,  North  Platte  NE  69103. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  pro- 
;ressive  Ohio  Daily  with  Total  Market 


You  May  Take  One  Giant 
Step... 

toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  In  E&P’s 
Positions  Wanted  section! 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER — Growing  weekly  newspaper  in 
Williamsburg  is  seeking  assistant 
circulation  manager.  Qualified  applicant 
must  possess  a  working  knowledge  in  all 
areas  of  circulation:  newsstand,  carriers, 
mail,  and  free  distribution. 
Understanding  of  computers  helpful. 
Salary  range  based  on  experience.  Send 
resume  to:  Jeff  Rubin,  Virginia  Gazette, 
PO  Box  419,  Williamsburg  VA  23187. 

ASSISTANT  HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

Major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone  2 
seeking  an  assistant  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager  for  the  evening  and  Sunday 


"PENNY  SAVER”  CAREERS 


I  Box  6471,  Editor  &  Publisher.  System.  Require  shirt-sleeve  sales  pro-  j®' 

! -  fessional  with  record  of  creative,  well-  rhant^nmoLm^^tailoPcalic 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  with  three  weeklies  ,  motivated  leadership  and  strong  back-  i  Pi.?!?®  marketing. 

I  and  several  shoppers  wants  mature  ,  ground  in  sales,  sales  development  and  .  ^ 

advertising  and  marketing  man  with  !  management,  and  personnel  training  ’ 

managerial  experience  to  be  combined  and  motivation.  Salary,  benefits  and 

Ad  Director-Marketing  Director  tor  the  incentives.  Send  resume  attention  L.R. 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER  (Zones  group.  Send  resume,  salary  expectation 
4, 5, 6, 8, 9).  Two  expanding  media  con-  >  and  references  to  Box  6390,  Editor  & 
glomerates  seek  experienced  “shopper"  !  Publisher. 

sales  managers.  Positions  offer  base  sal-  i - 


ary  to  40K  +  bonus  +  expenses  +  reloca-  ;  CLASSI  FI  ED  MANAGER 

tion  assistance.  (  80,000  ABC,  7  DAYS  AND  TMC 

Immediate  opening  for  strong  manager  ;  ADVERTISING  ART  DESIGN 
NATIONAL  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  ;  with  minimum  3  years  of  Classified  man-  i  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
(Zone  8).  Ground  floor  opportunity  for  ■  agement  experience.  Extremely  com-  !  We  are  seeking  a  highly  creative  corn- 

person  with  solid  background  in  com-  ;  petitive.  Southern  California  Market.  j  mercial  artist  who  has  the  ability  to 

mercial  printing,  shoppers,  and  mar-  1  Send  complete  resume  including  salary  ^  translate  sales  concepts  and  copy  into 

riage  mail.  This  position  will  initially  I  history  to:  CHUCK  RATHBUN,  TRI-  I  compellingdesigns.  The  selected  candi- 


Shaull,  8  Willipie  St,  Wapakoneta  OH 
45895. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREW  CHIEFS 

Here’s  an  opportunity  to  establish  YOUR 
OWN  ACCOUNT.  Our  Zone  5  AM/PM 
newspaper  is  searching  for  dependable 
crew  sales  personnel  who  would  like  to 
eliminate  the  "middle  man.”  If  you  are 
ready  to  strike  out  on  your  own,  send  your 
resume  to  Box  6412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


riage  mail.  This  position  will  initially  I  history  to:  CHUCK  RATHBUN,  TRI 
involve  strong  personal  selling  abilities.  ,  BUNE-NEWS,  PO  BOX  1259,  Covina  C/ 
Asdepartmentgrows,  you  will  hire,  train  ■  91722. 

and  manage  entire  profit  center.  Com- 1 _ 


BUNE-NEWS,  PO  BOX  1259,  Covina  CA  j  date  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the 
91722.  work  of  talented  staff  artists. 


pensation  commensurate  with  CLASSIFIED  !  working  with  a  variety  of  media, 

experience.  I  AD  MANAGER  !  including  magazmes,  print  collateral, 

'  If  there's  one  area  we've  neglected  in  our  I  outdoor,  direct  mail,  multi-media,  and, 
DIRECTOR  OF  SALES  (Zones  4,6,9).  j  shopper  papers,  it  is  classified.  We  need  j  of  course,  newspapers. 

Positions  require  STRONG  sales  man-  i  a  hands  on,  aggressive  manager  who  can  REQUIREMENTS 


compellingdesigns.  The  selected  candi-  '  .  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 

date  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  Major  Los  Angeles  area  newspaper  seek- 
work  of  talented  staff  artists.  !  '"g  experienced  management  oriented 

The  position  offers  the  versatility  of  i  individual  to  assume  number  2  position 


working  with  a  variety  of  media, 
including  magazines,  print  collateral. 


in  distribution  company.  Must  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  operation  of  Sheridan  inserter. 
Stepper  collation  equipment  experience 
helpful.  This  is  a  shirt  sleeve  manage¬ 
ment  position  with  excellent  growth 


agement  skills  and  an  excellent  track  set  up,  organize  and  build  a  classified  •You  must  possess  the  savvy  to  function  i  opportunity.  Send  resurne  and/or 

record.  Superior  potential  for  personal  department.  We’re  the  largest  in  the  i  as  a  creative  team  leader.  j  erriployment  history  to  Box  6429,  Editor 

and  financial  growth.  Base  to  state  in  Zone  3.  Send  detailed  resume,  |  •Prior  supervisoral  experience  required,  j  &  Publisher. _ 

60K  +  bonus  +  relocation  +  -i-  +  and  salary  history  to  Box  6499,  Editor  &  ,  ‘You  must  have  knowledge  of  the  type-  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

!  Publisher.  |  styles,  paper,  camera  work,  photo  pn,  40.0OO  dailv  circulation  in  South- 


60K  +  bonus  +  relocation  +  -1-  +  i 

GENERAL  MANAGER  (Zones  4,6).  Title  j 
says  it  all.  Can  you  handle  full  P  &  L 
responsibility?  Salary  open.  j 


employment  history  to  Box  6429,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


j  P^POf,  camera  work,  photo  pgr  40,066  daily  circulation  in  South- 

1  direction  pasteup  procedures  and  print  I  eastern  Massachusetts.  Please  contact 
reproduction.  .  .  .  j  Edward  F.  St.  John,  Publisher,  207 


says  it  all.  Can  you  handle  full  P  &  L ;  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  '  reproduction.  ,  pdyi,ard  F.  St.  John,  Publisher,  207 

responsibility?  Salary  open.  1  The  News-Times,  Connecticut’s  second  I  •A  college  degree  in  art/design  or  equiv-  :  pocasset  St  Fall  River  MA  02722- 

I  largest  morning  newspaper,  seeks  an  !  alent  from  an  accredited  4-year  art  i  (617)  676  8211 
Please  send  resume  with  $  history  to:  experienced  fast-track  classified  mana-  j  school  preferred.  ;;id/-m  h 

Multi-Media,  7616  Lindley  Av,  Reseda  ’  ger  with  marketing/promotion  back-  1  WE  OFFER  i  CIRCUUUION  MANAGERyirginia  Min- 

CA  91355.  Or  leave  day  and  night  #s  at  ground.  We  offer  the  opportunity  to  work  •A  fast-paced  in-house  agency  work  1  nesota.  Complete  general  experience 

(213)  344-7177.  j  for  one  of  the  nation’s  most  respected  environment  of  7'/2  hour  days.  necessary.  Computer  knowledge  bene- 

_ i  newspaper  groups  in  one  of  the  North-  1  •Annual  salary  up  to  $30,278.56  I  ficial.  Send  resume  tO:  Mesabi  Daily 

WYOMING’S  LARGEST  Newspaper,  is  I  east’s  most  affluent,  growing  markets.  ,  (based  on  experience).  News,  Box  956,  Virginia  MN  55792. 


Please  send  resume  with  $  history  to:  \  experienced  fast-track  classified  mana- 
Multi-Media,  7616  Lindley  Av,  Reseda  ’  ger  with  marketing/promotion  back- 


Pocasset  St,  Fall  River  MA  02722; 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Virginia  Min- 


CA  91355.  Or  leave  day  and  night  #s  at 
(213)  344-7177. 


seekinganexperienced,successfuldaily  i  Ideal  candidate  will  possess  exceptional  i  •Excellent  health  benefits, 
newspaper  advertising  salesperson  to  skills  in  promotional  planning,  sales  ;  Please  send  resume  and  photo  copies 
become  a  leader  on  our  staff.  Manage- ,  training,  and  leadership.  Excellent  sal-  1  of  10  samples  of  your  best  work  to: 

mentopportunitiesavailablefortheright  ary  and  benefit  package.  Only  those  :  PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 


News,  Box  956,  Virginia  MN  55792. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
14,(500  daily  Sunday-Friday  plus  TMC 
weekly  shopper.  Must  be  able  to 


person.  Your  future  could  start  in  Cas- '  seeking  unlimited  opportunity  and  per-  |  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWSPAPER  orgariize,  promote,  bijl  circulation  and 


per,  Wyoming,  the  USA’s  number  one  i  sonal  challenge  need  apply.  Resumes 


SMSA  in  retail  sales  per  household. 
Send  complete  resume,  salary  history  in 
strictest  confidence  to:  Roger  Past, 
Advertising  Director,  Casper  Star- 
Tribune,  PO  Box  80,  Casper  WY  82602. 


only.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

Lynn  Savacool,  Advertising  Director 
The  News-Times 
333  Main  Street 
Danbury  CT  06810 


AGENCY 
190  5th  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94103 


get  along  with  people  in  a  growing  area. 
Salary  based  on  the  job  you  can  do  with 
incentives,  benefits,  profit  sharing. 


AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER  '  Send  resume  to:  Publisher,  Auburn  Jour- 
FEMALES  AND  MINORITIES  ARE  nal,  1030  High  St.,  Auburn  CA  95603. 
ENCOURAGED  TO  APPLY  ;  No  phone  calls  please. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ CIRCULATION _ 1 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  i 
Needed  for  100,000  AM  daily  in  AIbu-  I 
querque,  New  Mexico.  Must  have  solid  ; 
background  with  a  progressive  paper  and 
proven  ability  to  motivate  staff  toward  j 
permanent  growth.  Duties  involve  field  i 
work  with  district  managers  in  sales,  I 
service,  collections,  and  recruiting  i 
young  merchants.  Excellent  starting  sal- 
a^  and  complete  benefit  program  pro¬ 
vided.  Reply  to  Personnel  Manager, 
Albuquerque  Publishing  Company,  PO 
Drawer  J-T,  Albuquerque  NM  87103. 

EXPERIENCED youngcirculation  mana-  ! 
ger  for  fast  growing  small  daily,  Monday-  I 
Friday,  in  fast  growing  market.  Good  i 
opportunity  for  Number  2  man  to  move  ' 
up.  Write  giving  experience,  references,  ' 
salary  requirement,  availability  date  to  i 
Box  6458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION  i 
COORDINATOR 

Experienced  sales  oriented  individual 
needed  to  develop  and  manage  a  new 
NIE  program  in  a  large  metropolitan 
area.  Zone  4.  Must  be  able  to  work 
independently.  Excellent  salary  and 
MBO  bonus.  Box  6454,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THE  LAS  VEGAS  SUN 
Nevada’s  largest  independent  news¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  an  experienced  out¬ 
side  solicitor  organization  knowledge¬ 
able  in  all  facets  of  crew  operations. 

Call  or  write  tO: 

Circulation  Promotion  Manager 
PO  Box  4275 
Las  Vegas  NV  89127 
(7021  383-7280 

WORKING  assistant  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  for  carrier  supervision  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Established  rural  daily  ready  to 
grow.  Zone  9.  Box  6451,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

COZY  BUT  BUSY  Ohio  community  needs 
comprehensive  coverage  of  its  many  life¬ 
style  and  religion  events  and  issues.  Our 
weekly  newspaper  seeks  reporter- 
photographer  to  develop  all  aspects  of 
this  coverage  into  an  attractive, 
interesting  section.  Call  or  write:  The 
Times,  PO  Box  368,  Willard  OH  44890; 
(419)  935-0185. 

CITY  EDITOR — Award  winning  19,000  j 
circulation  daily  is  looking  for  a  dedi-  | 
cated  news  manager  who  thrives  on  hard 
work  in  an  extremely  competitive  news 
market.  This  person  must  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  inspire  and  demand  professional¬ 
ism  from  a  staff  of  25.  Fast  growing  Col¬ 
orado  community.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefit  package.  Send  resume  to 
Box  6488,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

10,000  Daily 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 
Seeks 

Entry  level  sports  writer  to  work  under 
seasoned  pro. 

General  beat  reporter  with  minimum  two 
years  experience.  Must  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  quick,  clean,  accurate  copy. 

Please  send  resume,  clips,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  tO:  Ned  Cantwell,  Current- 
Argus,  PO  Box  1629,  Carlsbad  NM 
88220. 

DEPENDABLE,  hard  working  general 
assignment-local  government  reporter 
needed  for  17,000circulation  Nebraska 
morning  newspaper  that  takes  pride  in 
its  local  news  coverage.  Also  a  vacancy 
for  general  assignment  reporter  with 
some  copy  desk  experience.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to;  North  Platte  Telegraph, 
621  N  Chestnut,  North  Platte  NB 
69101.  Attention:  George  Wright. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER.  Wanted  for  Southern  Maine 
weekly.  Must  be  able  to  use  camera.  | 
Familiar  with  local  government  helpful. 
Some  experience  helpful.  Send  resume  ' 
and  clips  to  Editor,  Box  0,  Sanford  ME 
04073.  I 

REPORTER  for  nation’s  largest  daily  i 
legal  newspaper.  Strong  background  in  j 
law  and  journalism  required.  Good  pay  ' 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  \ 
Editorial  Department,  Los  Angeles  Daily  i 
Journal,  PO  Box  54026,  Los  Angeles  CA 
90054.  ! 

SPORTS  EDITOR  | 

Must  know  how  to  produce  a  well-  ' 
written,  well-reported  sports  section. 
Need  someone  with  creative  layout  who 
can  write  crisp  headlines.  Must  have 
motivation  to  promote  local  sports  in  a 
big  way.  Send  non-returnable  clips, 
resume,  plus  letter  outlining  your 
philosophy  on  what  a  sports  section 
should  be  to  Box  6464,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

1  _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  11,000,  6-day  PM. 

;  Would  consider  recent  or  December 
'  grad.  Rapid  and  consistent  salary 
improvement  tor  hard  worker.  Contact 
Allen  Strunk,  McCook  (Nebraska)  Daily 
Gazette  69001. 

STAFF  WRITER-Reporter  wanted  for 
award  winning  weekly  in  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tain  Region  of  upstate  New  York.  The 
,  Mirror-Recorder  is  seeking  a  skilled 
:  wordsmith  to  write  stories  from  soup  to 
nutsfora  good  community  weekly.  Photo 
I  skills  a  must.  I’d  like  experience  but  a 
;  recent  J-school  grad  willing  to  work  is 
j  okay,  too.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Perry 
White,  The  Mirror-Recorder,  PO  Box 
I  248,  Stamford  NY  12167. 


DIRECIOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Major  metro  in  Zone  5  seeking  strong 
leader  for  prize-winning  photo  staff. 
Must  be  competitive,  have  solid  news 
judgment,  and  be  knowledgeable  in  all 
technical/creative  aspects  of  photojour¬ 
nalism-news,  sports,  features,  use  of 
color,  etc.  Administrative  skills  re- 
uired.  Excellent  salary,  fringes.  Box 
485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER  i 

Fast  moving,  versatile,  imaginative  wri-  j 
ter/editor  needed  to  take  charge  of  week¬ 
ly  tourist/entertainment  publication.  , 
Position  requires  good  organizational  j 
skills,  fast  rewriting  ability,  good  news 
judgment,  and  headline  writing  and  . 
page  makeup  skills.  Thoroughness,  ! 
accuracy,  deadline  awareness  are  vital.  I 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  talented  J-  | 
school  grad  or  experienced  pro.  Located  i 
in  Monterrey  Bay  area  of  California.  Box  I 
6392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Midsize  AM  in  Texas  needs  number  2 
Mrson  to  direct  daily  sports  coverage. 
Pro,  conference  sports;  heavy  on  preps, 
participatory.  Looking  for  a  good  writer 
who  is  strong  on  the  desk  and 
understands  the  need  to  be  useful  to  the  ' 
contemporary  sports  fan.  Good  salary,  I 
benefits.  Box  6457,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTRY  REPORTING  opening  for  aggres¬ 
sive  producer  on  6-day  daily  near  Wash¬ 
ington.  Internships  helpful.  Resume  to 
Box  6462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  (1  man  news  staff)  for  small 
foothill  weekly  newspaper.  Must  be  right 
type  person  to  fit  into  and  become 
involved  into  small  community  (serves 
area  of  2500  population).  Own^  by  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper  group  (dailies  and 
weeklies)  with  good  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Salary  (plus  incentive  to 
right  person),  benefits,  profit  sharing. 
Send  resume  to:  Publisher,  Colfax  Rec¬ 
ord.  PO  Box  775,  Colfax  CA  95713. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  WRITER  with  experience  ' 
interpreting  lOKs  and  annual  reports  as 
well  as  flair  for  making  business  news 
human  and  compelling.  Three  years  : 
experience;  solid  r^rting  a  must  for  a  I 
position  with  a  150,000-circulation, 
six-day  afternoon  paper  in  a  Midwest 
corporate  center.  Zone  5.  Box  6440, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR  to  direct  two  other  ! 
staffers  on  75,000  daily  in  progressive  i 
Southern  city  of  500,000.  Business  ' 
writing  is  main  requirement,  but  also  ’ 
need  a  leader  to  direct  overall  coverage 
of  city’s  diversified  economy.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  6448,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 
Versatile  self-starter  for  six-person  busi¬ 
ness  news  staff  on  Zone  3  AM/PM/ 

■  Sunday,  circulation  200,000-1-. 
Immediate  opening  for  talented  reporter 
who  loves  to  dig  and  knows  business 
writing  doesn’t  have  to  be  boring  to  be 
:  good.  Two  years’  daily  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume,  clips  and  cover 
letter.  Box  6016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  and  county  government 
i  reporter  sought  for  mid-size  West  Texas 
1  daily.  Copy  editor  must  have  at  least  a 
year  of  experience,  must  have  knowledge 
of  modular  layout,  be  willing  to  use  color 
;  daringly  and  be  able  to  write  accurate, 
active-verb  headlines.  Send  resume  and 
;  examples  of  work  tO:  M.  Olaf  Frandsen, 
i  News  Editor,  The  Odessa  American,  PO 
Box  2952,  Odessa  TX  79760. 

Reporter  needs  at  least  3  years  of 
experience,  should  have  tenacity,  strong 
reporting  skills  and  instincts,  and  must 
own  a  colorful  but  concise  writing  style. 
Send  resume,  2  features,  2  spot  news 
stories  and  examples  of  enterprise 
reporting  to:  David  Burch,  City  Editor, 
The  Odessa  American,  PO  Box  2952, 
Odessa  TX  79760. 

COPY  EDITORS  needed  for  mid-size  dai¬ 
ly  in  West  Texas.  Must  be  familiar  with 
use  of  color,  modular  layout  and  be  able 
to  write  headlines  that  sing.  At  least  one 
year  experience  required.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  work  to;  M.  Olaf  Frand¬ 
sen,  News  Editor,  The  Odessa  American, 
Box  2952,  Odessa  TX  79760.  NO 
PHONE  CALLS. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  overnight  shift  of 
58,000  PM  in  Central  New  Jersey,  one 
hour  from  New  York  City.  Must  have 
strong  language  skills,  excellent  news  i 
judgment  and  ability  to  tighten  and  ! 
focus  stories.  Prefer  minimum  2-3  years’ 
desk  experience.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples,  salary  history  to:  Executive  Editor, 
The  Courier-News,  PO  Box  6600, 
Bridgewater  NJ  08807. 

FEATURE  WRITER— Washington-based 
news  organization  seeks  experienced  Fe-  i 
ature  Writer  specializing  in  economics, 
business  &  developments  in  business-  ' 
related  technology.  Must  be  capable  of 
interesting  broad  audience  and  have 
knack  for  explaining  complicated  matt¬ 
ers  simply.  Send  resume,  clippings  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Department  KK, 
Box  6491,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. 

FEATURE  WRITER— Washington  news 
bureau  looking  for  serious  Feature  Writer 
with  at  least  5  years’  solid  experience. 
Must  have  depth  and  be  good 
interviewer,  able  to  write  with  balance 
[  and  authority  on  fundamental  issues 
affecting  American  society.  Send  clip- 
:  pings  &  resume  to  Department:  MM,  Box 

i  6492,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. _ 

!  Reporter  for  Midwestern  Catholic 
I  newspaper.  Must  be  strong  writer  able  to 
!  produce  interesting  features  quickly. 

'  Photographic  and  layout  skills  helpful. 

I  Send  resume  and  writing  samples  tO: 

I  The  KEY,  PO  Box  1037,  Kansas  City  MO 
!  64141. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  city  editor  to 
lead  a  young,  dedicated  staff  on  a 
34, (XX)  AM  daily  in  Zone  3.  Manage¬ 
ment  skills,  journalistic  savvy  and 
enthusiastic  leadership  will  all  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  success.  We’re  a  good  news¬ 
paper  that’s  trying  to  get  even  better. 
Send  resume,  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  6465,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM”  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


HUSBAND  &  WIFE  TEAM,  experienced 
'  in  newspaper  operation,  to  run  weekly  in 
pleasant  suburban  town  20  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Salary,  commission  and 
profit  sharing.  Box  6461,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Immediate  opening  for 
MANAGING  EDITOR 

j 

For  a  six  day  a  week  daily  and  one 
weekly  publication. 

We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive 
individual  with  a  minimum  orthree  to 
,  five  years  editorial  management 
experience.  Must  have  a  good  local  news 
judgment,  strong  writing  ability  and  lay¬ 
out  skills  to  manage  an  8  person  news 
I  staff.  This  paper  is  located  in  Central 
lllinoisand  is  part  of  a  very  professionally 
managed  and  growing  group  of  papers. 
Submit  resume  with  salary  history  and 
requirements  to  Box  6449,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

'  With  emphasis  on  managing  11,500 
I  circulation  (weekday  PM  and  Saturday 
AM),  Eastern  Zone  5.  Must  be  a  leader, 
creative,  strong  editing  skills  and  ability 
to  work  with  pMple  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Nice  communih  and  excellent  benefits. 
Write  Box  6463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUSIC/FEATURES  WRITER:  The  Times 
Union  (PM  1 10,000)  wants  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  a  highly  knowledgeable 
classical  music  critic  who  is  also  good  at 
writing  non  music  feature  stories.  The 
largest  part  of  this  reporting  position  will 
involve  writing  news  and  feature  stories 
about  Rochester’s  considerable  music 
community  (home  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music)  and  handling  a  busy 
reviewing  schedule.  If  you  think  you’re 
the  person  for  the  job,  send  a  resume  and 
clippings  to:  Keith  Moyer,  Features  Edi¬ 
tor,  Rochester  Times-Union,  55 
Exchange  St,  Rochester  NY  14614.  No 
phone  calls  please. 

MEDIUM-SIZED  Midwestern  newspaper 
seeks  experienced  general  assignment 
reporter.  Background  in  educational 
issues  helpful,  but  not  mandatory.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  understand  the 
difference  between  issues  and  events 
and  know  how  to  get  the  one  we  want. 
Send  clips,  references  on  first  letter  to 
Box  6501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Award-winning  three-times-a-week 
paper  seeks  news  person  proficient  in 
layout,  copy-editing  and  handling 
reporters.  Send  letter,  resume,  work 
samples  and  salary  history  to  this  Zone  4 
paper  in  exciting  community.  Box  6480, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSLETTER  EDITOR 
i  Hammacher  Schlemmer  seeks  a  bright, 
I  aggressive  and  hardworking  individual  to 
edit  its  new  newsletter  on  the  best  avail- 
;  able  in  the  marketplace.  Please  send 
!  samples  and  resume  to  President,  Ham- 
i  macher  Schlemmer,  212  W.  Superior, 
’  Chicago  IL  60610. 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

PRODUCTION 


HELP  WANTED 

SALES 


REPORTER  for  growing  New  York  Times 
company  weekly  on  Florida's  Gulf  CouSt. 
Emphasis  on  sports  and  photography. 
Experience  preferred  but  will  consider 
topJ-school  grad.  Send  resume,  clips  to: 
Kevin  Parks,  Managing  Editor,  Golden 
Gate  Eagle,  5192  Golden  Gate  Parkway, 
Naples  FL  33999. 


REPORTER/EDITORIAL  WRITER 
needed  for  twice-weekly  newspaper  in 
heart  of  western  coal  country.  We're  the 
farm  team  for  Utah's  best  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Duties  include  covering  assigned 
beats  and  writing  local  editorials  for 
weekly  editorial  page.  Good  benefits. 
Experience  preferred  but  will  consider 
top  grad.  Send  resume,  clips  tO:  Randall 
Wright,  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  X, 
Price  UT  84501. 


REPORTER— National  Catholic  Repor¬ 
ter,  a  Kansas  City-based  Catholic  week¬ 
ly,  is  looking  for  a  reporter  for  its  Kansas 
City  office.  Requirements,  at  least  2- 
years  reporting  experience, 
understanding  of  Catholic  Church. 
Position  includes  rewrite  and  phone 
work.  Write  letter  with  resume  to-.  Tom 
Fox,  Editor,  National  Catholic  Reporter, 
PO  Box  281,  Kansas  City  MO  64141. 


EDITOR 

To  direct  and  coordinate  all 
phases  of  production  for 
transportation  companies' 
monthly  employee 
magazine.  Journalism  or 
communication  degree 
plus  3  years  experience 
preferred,  individual  will 
need  a  strong  background 
in  reporting  photography 
and  publication  editing 
and  design.  Knowledge  of 
business  and  transporta¬ 
tion  beneficial.  Send 
resume  and  sample  of 
work  to: 

BOX  6495 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


OUTDOORS  WRITER 
Alaska's  largest  newspaper.  The 
Anchorage  Times,  is  looking  for  an  out¬ 
doors  writer  to  begin  immediately.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  able  to  do  more  than  just 
bait  a  hook  or  shoot  a  moose;  they  must 
know  ice  skating,  climbing  and  cross 
country  skiing  and  know  how  to  write 
about  all  these  activities  with  equal 
ease. 

Beat  will  include  writing  hard  news  stor¬ 
ies  for  the  daily  paper  as  well  as  a  column 
and  features  for  Sunday  paper  that 
appeal  to  a  broad  range  of  outdoor  enthu¬ 
siasts.  Covering  the  outdoors  beat  in 
Alaska  is  more  than  writing  “blood  and 
guts”  stories;  it's  covering  the  complex 
issues  of  use  of  the  wilderness,  along 
with  the  politics  involved,  and  that's 
often  front  page  news. 

Three  years  daily  newspaper  experience 
required,  use  of  a  camera  helpful.  Send 
resume  and  clips  tO:  The  Anchorage 
Times,  Box  40,  Anchorage  AK  99510- 
0040. 


WORKING  MANAGING  Editor  for  3 
weeklies  (circulation  24,000)  in  growing 
North  Carolina  area.  Permanent  position 
for  experienced  person  who  enjoys  com¬ 
munity  involvement  and  good  life.  Man¬ 
age  three  person  news  staff  and  layout. 
Family  owned  growing  group.  Good 
cooperative  attitude  essential.  Please 
send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to:  Lindsay 
Publishing,  PO  Box  545,  King  NC 
27021. 


THE  BERMUDA  SUN,  a  weekly  family 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  1 3,000, 
invites  applications  for  the  position  of 
EDITOR.  We  are  seeking  a  good,  solid 
journalist  who  is  skilled  at  lay-out  and 
can  direct  a  small  but  capable  staff  and 
handle  the  editorial  product  from  start  to 
finish.  This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  and  seasoned  person 
who  has  served  his  (her)  time,  is  totally 
responsible  and  community  minded.  Ap¬ 
plications  to:  Eric  Mopwood,  Managing 
Director,  Bermuda  Sun,  PO  Box  1241,  j 
Hamilton  5,  Bermuda.  ' 


COPY  EDITORS 

Copy  editors  with  at  least  three 
years’  experience  will  he  consid¬ 
ered  for  openings  now  and  in  the 
future  at  one  of  the  top  news¬ 
papers  in  America.  (Qualified 
applicants  will  he  given  a  week- 
long  tryout.  Pay  starts  at  more 
than  $30,000.  Send  resumes  and  | 

oover  letters  explaining  your  | 

interests  to: 

Box  6473,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


FREELANCE 


RECYCLE  your  stories.  Syndicate  buys  | 
European  rights  to  features.  Free  guide¬ 
lines.  Allpress,  Box  1266,  Inverness  FLI 
32651.  I 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a- 
month  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Blvd,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Need  pressroom  foreman  capable  of 
operating  and  maintaining  medium 
sized  Goss  Urbanite  for  six  day  daily  . 
newspaper  in  northern  part  of  United  [ 
States  away  from  metropolitan  areas. 
Lots  of  process  color  work.  Must  be  able  ' 
to  work  well  with  people.  Top  pay, 
excellent  fringes.  Good  huntingand  fish¬ 
ing  area.  Contact  Box  6416,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-ASSISTANT  PRODUC¬ 
TION  MANAGER  for  growing  weekly  i 
newspaper  organization,  50  miles  from  j 
Virginia  Beach.  Six-unit  News-King. 
Camera  experience  helpful.  Call;  (804) 

I  562-3187  or  write:  Gary  Hamilton, 
1000  Armory  Drive,  Franklin  VA  23851. 


TOP  PRESSMAN 

Immediate  openings  for  several 
experienced  newspaper  web  pressmen. 
Will  operate  Hoe  Colormatic  presses  that 
have  been  converted  to  offset.  Hours  are 
I  8  pm  to  4  am.  Any  offset  experience  is 
desirable  but  not  necessary, 
j  If  interested,  write  to: 

!  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. 

,  Personnel  Department 

I  PO  Box  C-32333 

;  Richmond  VA  23293 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Hands  on  manager  for  growing  shopper 
papers  located  in  Zone  3.  Largest  in 
State.  Only  interested  in  individual  with 
experience  in  same  type  of  operation. 
Send  detailed  resume,  samples  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  6500,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  foreman  FIRM  but  I 
FAIR.  Computerized  Typesetting  and  I 
VDT.  It  would  be  helpful  to  know  ITU  ' 
Composing  Room.  This  person  will  be 
WELL  compensated  for  this  job  in  Zone 
9.  Box  6460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR  i 
Gannett  Company,  Inc.  seeks  a  produc-  j 
tion  director  for  its  Spanish  newspaper,  ! 
cl  diario/la  trensa,  in  New  York  City,  j 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  2  years  man- 1 
agerial  experience,  a  thorough  knowl-  j 
edge  of  daily  newspaper  production  and  j 
computer  systems  (Hastech  experience  j 
preferred).  The  ability  to  read  Spanish  a 
must.  Send  resume  with  salary  require- , 
ments  to:  el  diario/la  trensa,  143-155 
Varick  St,  New  York,  NY  10013,  atten¬ 
tion:  Publisher's  Office.  ' 

Gannett  is  an 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PLANT  MANAGER,  rural  Maine  news¬ 
paper  web  plant  and  job  shop.  Sales  i 
background,  technical  knowledge,  ( 
estimating  skills.  The  Oxford  Group,  Box  ' 
269,  Norway  ME  04268;  (207)  743- ' 
8958. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDEN I  j 

100,000  AM/50, 000  PM  operation  with 
18  units  of  Goss  Metroliner  needs  an 
experienced  pressroom  superintendent.  ; 
Requirements  include  5  years  as  a  su¬ 
perintendent,  foreman  or  supervisor  | 
dealing  with  scheduling,  product  quality 
and  employee  relations;  experience  on 
Goss  Metroliners  or  other  offset  systems;  ; 
and  knowledge  of  PCSI I  and  Log-E-Scan  j 
laser  platemaking  equipment.  Excellent  i 
salary  and  complete  benefit  package  I 
provided.  Reply  to  Personnel  Manager,  ; 
Albuquerque  Publishing  Company,  PO 
Drawer  J-T,  Albuquerque  NM  87103.  j 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTIONAL 

COPYWRITER 


International  Data  Corporation, 
the  world's  leader  in  high  tech 
market  research  and  consulting, 
is  seeking  an  experienced  copy¬ 
writer  to  produce  a  variety  of 
creative  promotional  materials. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  be  a 
versatile  writer  who  enjoys  the 
challenge  of  diverse  writing 
responsibilities  such  as:  ag¬ 
gressive  direct  mail  campaigns, 
sophisticated  product  brochures 
and  sales  literature,  monthly 
promotional  newsletters,  press 
releases  and  continuous  mail¬ 
ings  to  our  Fortune  500  client 
base.  Candidate  should  have 
3-5  years  of  promotional  writing 
experience,  preferably  in  the 
information  processing  industry, 
and  a  proven  ability  to  churn 
out  creative  and  effective  written 
material  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
Interested  candidates  should 
send  resume  to: 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA 
CORPORATION 
Corporate  Marketing  Dept.  -  C. 
Five  Speen  St. 

Framingham,  MA  01701 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


OUTSTANDING  growth  opportunity. 
Managing  250  weekly  newspaper  state 
association  (New  York).  Already  have 
capable  staff  to  run  office.  Applicant 
must  be  sales  oriented.  Must  be  able  to 
sell  advertising  for  association  memb¬ 
ers.  Must  recruit  new  members;  poten¬ 
tial  to  double  membership.  Salary  plus 
attractive  commission  deal.  If  you  are 
not  a  goal  setter,  don't  apply.  Newspaper 
and  management  experience  preferred, 
but  not  essential .  Resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  must  be  received  by  Novem¬ 
ber  1  tO:  President,  New  York  Press 
Association,  106  Pickard  Dr.,  Syracuse 
NY  13211. 


SALES — Classified  phoneroom  super¬ 
visor  for  large  California  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  salary  plus  bonus.  Send 
resumeto  Box  6439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  SALES  MANAGER/ 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
Oversees  all  sales  activities,  local  and 
national.  Duties  include  development  of 
long  range  sales/advertising  programs, 
implementation  of  promotional  sales 
tools,  and  establishment  of  basic  sales 
policies  of  staff.  Must  have  proven  print 
sales  record  plus  the  ability  to  supervise 
and  motivate  staff.  Please  send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  6505,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  FEATURES 
Tribune  Company  Syndicate,  Inc.,  a 
highly-respected  force  in  the  com¬ 
munications  business,  is  looking  for  a 
sales  representative  to  call  on  editors 
and  publishers  in  the  Midwest. 
Knowledge  of  the  newspaper  business 
and  newsroom  operations  is  imperative. 
Sales  experience  is  not.  Our  sales  team 
is  highly-motivated,  self-starting  and 
travels  extensively.  We  offer  an  excellent 
compensation  package,  including  life, 
medical  and  dental  insurance,  full 
expenses,  and  an  automobile. 
Candidates  should  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  with  salary  requirements  tO: 
Mr.  John  B.  Matthews,  National  Sales 
Director,  Tribune  Company  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  220  E  42nd  St,  New  York  NY 
I  10017-5885.  No  telephone  calls.  Tri- 
'  bune  Company  Syndicate,  Inc.,  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  M/F. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


j  CONTROLLER  OR  CFO 

'  Experienced,  proven,  Metro  Controller. 

;  Knows  the  newspaper  business.  Can 
i  turn  chaos  into  order.  Box  6389,  Editor 
i  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  newspaper  owner,  42,  seeks 
top  position  on  big  weekly  or  daily. 
Marketing  oriented,  TMC  experience.  J- 
degree.  Now  in  Zone  6.  Substantial 
challenge/opportunity  desired.  Some 
type  of  equity  position  preferred.  Box 
6356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  MANAGEMENT  help?  Absolutely 
top  references.  Have  full,  strong  man¬ 
agement  experience  with  chain  and 
independent.  Like  small  towns.  Now 
publisher,  former  editor.  Box  6489,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/MANAGER  of  mid  sized 
weekly  seeks  new  challenge  in  Zones 
1  4,6,8,  or  9.  Ten  years  experience,  BS- 
i  Journalism.  Experienced  in  all 
i  departments  of  newspaper.  Possible 
i  partnership  considered.  Joel  Raeber; 
(618)  277-1649  or  (618)  397-3660. 
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ADVERTISING 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITONS  WANTED 
FREELANCE 


AD  MANAGER— seeking  retail  manager  i 
position  with  competitive  medium  daily  | 
Zones  7,8,9.  Background  includes  ma- ! 
jor  metro  classified,  small  daily,  shopper  | 
management.  Heavy  experience  market¬ 
ing,  promotion,  staff  training.  Box  { 
6503,  Editor  &  Publisher.  t 


_ CIRCULATION _ I 

CIRCULATOR;  20  years  experience  on  ! 
AM,  PM  dailies,  weeklies,  shoppers,  I 
TMC,  boy  crew  and  phone  rooms.  Seek-  j 
ing  to  relocate  as  manager,  assistant  or  | 
staff  position.  Box  6436,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ! 

FIVE  YEAR  Circulation  Supen/isor  look- 1 
ing  for  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  Zone  j 
1,3,5,  or  9  operation.  Expertise  in  j 
basics,  marketing,  and  budgeting.  R.  ' 
Hugar,  Rt.  3,  Box  314,  Nashville  IN  ! 
47448.  ! 


YOUNG  (age  30)  aggressive  individual  ; 
seeks  position  of  Circulation  Director  for  j 
a  small  to  medium  size  newspaper.  13  i 
years  experience  in  home  delivery  and 
single  copy  sales.  Will  consider  any  ; 
Zone.  Box  6487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  | 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  j 

Memphis  Publishing  Company,  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  and  the  ! 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  recently  j 
announced  its  efforts  to  better  serve  the  j 
readers  and  advertisers  of  the  Mid-South  j 
by  concentrating  its  resources  on  a  sing¬ 
le  newspaper.  I 

Effective  October  31, 1983,  publication 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  will  be  j 
permanently  suspended.  As  a  result,  | 
reduction  in  the  work  force  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Experienced  and  dedicated  per-  1 
sonnel  will  be  available  in  the  following  { 
areas: 

•Editors 
•Reporters 
•Photographers 
•Copy  Editors 

•Circulation  Division  Managers 
•Circulation  District  Managers 
•Circulation  Field  Personnel 
•Clerical  Assistants  and 
Office  Support 
•Production  Personnel 
To  obtain  resumes  of  individuals  with 
experience  in  these  areas,  please  con¬ 
tact: 

Jo  Yarborough 
Personnel  Department 
Memphis  Publishing  Company 
495  Union  Avenue 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38101 
(901)  529-2634 


OUTDOOR  and/or  farm  writer/editor, 
newspaper,  magazine,  public 
information;  3  years  experience  small 
daily,  national  magazine  internship, 
agency  experience,  photo  experience; 
double  degree,  wildlife  biology,  agri¬ 
cultural  journalism,  Iowa  State.  Box 
6428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  extensive  experience,  people 
mover-motivator,  strong  on  style,  com¬ 
munity  oriented,  seeks  similar  post  with 
small  to  medium  daily.  Please  give  all 
details  first  letter.  Box  6469,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURES  and  graphics  editor  wants  a 
challenge.  Strong  background  in  all 
areas  of  newspapering.  Prefer  mid-size 
or  large  daily.  Box  6425,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ATTENTION  Sunday  magazine  editors:  | 
Newsman  working  on  copy  desk  of  metro  ' 
with  10  years  of  experience  in  news  i 
judgment,  layout  and  copy  editing  wants  1 
to  switch  to  features.  I'm  a  quality  writer  j 
who  knows  how  to  construct  stories  out  i 
of  the  everyday  lives  of  ordinary  people,  i 
My  work  will  give  your  magazine  a: 
dimension  that  will  separate  it  from  the  I 
daily  product  and  serve  as  a  mirror  for 
readers  as  individuals.  Box  6466,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  j 

ARTICULATE,  aggressive,  accurate! 
sports  copy  editor,  with  3*/2  years, 
experience  on  medium-circulation  dail- 1 
ies  and  flair  for  page  design,  seeks  desk  ^ 
position  on  sports  staff  of  large  daily  j 
dedicated  to  quality  layout  and  editing,  j 
Box  6496,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

AWARD  WINNING  Artist  seeking  edito- 1 
rial  position  with  paper  or  magazine  in  i 
Zones  2,3,4  or  5.  7  years  experience,  i 
Chief  attributes:  enthusiasm,  speed,  1 
skill.  Call;  (304)  273-3740  or  write:  2F  ^ 
Colonial  Village,  Ravenswood  WV  1 
26164.  1 

BUSINESS/general  assignment  repor- ! 
ter,  MA  1983.  Seven  months  daily,  4  i 
months  business  gazette  experience. 
Prefer  East,  South,  Southwest.  Dorr,  PO 
Box  646,  WVS,  Binghamton  NY  13905. 

CREATIVE  SPORTS  WRITER  with  three 
years  experience,  who  on  deadline  writes  1 
leads  with  a  flair,  seeks  pro  baseball  { 
beat.  Box  6506,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

CAREER-ORIENTED  reporter,  2'/2  years 
on  40,000  AM,  2  years  on  weeiilies, 
seeks  iifestyle/feature  or  news  position 
on  medium  or  large  daily  in  Zone  4,6  or 
8.  Box  6504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE,  beginning  reporter 
seeks  general  assignment  position  on 
small  to  medium  daily  or  weekly.  She 
holds  an  Associate  of  Applied  Arts 
Degree  in  Journalism.  Zones  2,3  or  5 
preferred.  Box  6468,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DEAD-ENDED,  total-pro  editor.  Youth¬ 
fully  mature.  Enterprising.  Dynamic. 
Vigorous.  Can  add  sparkle,  credibility  to 
your  newspaper.  Box  6494,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  courthouse  reporter  on 
40,000 -F  daily  seeks  similar  post  in 
death-penalty  state.  I’m  fast,  accurate, 
objective,  and  can  write  the  stories  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  read.  John  Pirro,  52-R  Litch¬ 
field  St,  Thomaston  CT  06787;  (203) 
283-5660. 

SPORTSWRITER — experienced  female, 
college  grad,  ambitious,  dependable. 
Adept  at  desk  work  and  experienced  in 
layout,  will  relocate.  Box  6470,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  seeks 
position  with  mid-sized  or  large  daily. 
Zones  1-4.  Experienced  in  news,  layout, 
photography.  Versatile,  talented, 

;  ambitious.  Employed  on  Zone  4  paper, 

1  circulation  70,000.  Box  6486,  Editor  & 

1  Publisher. 

'  HARD  WORKING  and  incisive  young 
'  reporter  seeks  position  on  small  daily, 

!  any  Zone.  Experienced  in  covering 
schools,  city  government,  environment. 
Now  working  on  semi-weekly.  David 
I  D'Antonio,  143  Stockton  St,  Manteca 
,  CA  95336;  (408)  984-2116. 

METRO  EDITOR/REPORTER 
News  background,  ready  to  work. 
Box  6484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  12  years  experience,  4  1 
on  national  publication,  seeks  desk  spot,  I 
any  Zone.  Available  now.  Larry  Collins,  , 
1604  St.  Christopher  St,  Slidell  LA  I 
70460;  (504)  641-9473,  831-1701.  I 


NEWSMAN,  BA.  More  than  a  decade  of 
experience  in  sound  reporting  based  on 
research  ability.  Career  position  sought. 
Box  6398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SPORTSWRITER,  now  free-lancing, 
looking  for  a  permanent  home  on  your  I 
daily.  Sports  editor  of  8000  daily,  i 
formerly  with  60,000  daily.  Wisconsin  . 
or  Zone  5  preferred.  Ray  Barrington,  Rt 
6,  Country  Est  72,  Appleton  Wl  54915;  I 
(414)  734-1490.  I 


SPORTS  WRITER/copy  editor  on  metro- ' 
politan  daily.  Box  6479,  Editor  &  Pub- 1 
lisher. 


TEAM-BUILDER,  innovator,  30-ish,  6  | 
years  in  management;  raised  standards, 
morale,  productivity  of  15-reporter 
regional  staff  on  earnest  mid-size  daily; 
seeks  own  newsroom:  Editor  or  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  post  with  20,000-40,000-1- 
daily  where  quality  matters.  Zones 
1,2,3.  Box  6474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  newsman  seeks  responsible 
position,  preferably  in  Zone  7.  Award¬ 
winning  copy  editor  and  feature  writer. 
Wants  desk.  Box  6493,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  minded  Colgate  mag- 
na  cum  laude  grad  with  internship  I 
experience  seeks  entry  level  editorial 
position  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Business.  Statis- 1 
tics.  Urban  studies  major.  Knowledge  of 
municipal  and  economic  development  { 
issues.  Larry  Littlefield,  137  Van  Cort- ' 
landt  Pk  Av,  Yonkers  NY  10701;  (914) 
969-0269. 


QUALITY  REPORTER,  1980  graduate, 
wants  to  dig  for  a  daily.  Polished  writer 
with  the  clips  to  prove  it.  Box  6498, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  seeking  position  with 
daily.  Have  experience  in  college  sports 
information  as  an  intern  and  in  pro  sports 
publicity.  Box  6444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  LAYOUT,  desk  position  sought 
by  organized,  graphics-oriented  person.  | 
No  writing  assignments.  Well-designed, 
creative  tearsheets  available.  Sound 
judgment.  20  years  newspaper  sports,  9  , 
years  VDT.  Zones  3-4.  Box  6456,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 


SKILLED  JOURNALIST  (awards  for' 
investigative  and  business  reporting) 
with  good  news  sense  and  story  ideas,  j 
seeks  position  on  progressive,  quality 
paper.  Reply  to  Box  6459,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEASONED  REPORTER,  feature  writer, , 
award  winning,  experience  small  and 
large  weeklies,  metro  dailies,  business 
magazine.  Prefer  midwest.  Phone;  I 
(713)  660-6348  after  5:30. 


INDEXING — prompt,  in-depth,  neatly 
typ^,  by  professional  information  sci¬ 
entists.  Health  care,  business,  comput¬ 
ers,  sciences.  Call  CIS  at  (614)  891- 
2017. 


E  4  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
The  Industry's  Marketplace 
(212)  752-7050 


MARKETING 


MARKETING/Circulator — employed 
degreed  professional  specializing  in 
weekly  newspapers.  Fulfillment,  direct 
mail,  computer  applications,  audit  prep¬ 
aration.  Seeks  challenge  with  business 
or  consumer  publication  in  Zone  2.  Box 
6453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER/PILOT-fully  rated 
with  6  years  daily  and  wire  experience. 
Strong  color  background.  Wants  to  settle 
down  with  quality  publication.  Box 
6413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  ambitious  and  dis¬ 
cerning,  seeks  opportunity  to  bring  your 
news  copy  to  life,  preferably  Zones  1-3. 
Staff  positions  in  college  plus  intern. 
R.A.  Plummer,  4324  Foeburn  Lane, 
Louisville  KY  40207. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


VETERAN  photo- jou  r  n  a  I  i  St , 
investigative  reporter,  editing,  layout; 
short  on  conversation,  long  on 
experience.  Clips  prove.  Prefer  overseas, 
consider  challenging  national  slot.  Top 
Metro  reference.  Available  for  interview. 
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PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  Experienced 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Tv’s  view  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine 


By  Roger  CollofF 

Despite  the  massive  amounts  of 
election  information  which  the  public 
receives  —  not  only  on  television  and 
radio,  but  also  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  —  there  have  been  recur¬ 
rent  proposals  that  broadcasters  be 
compelled  to  provide  free  time  to 
candidates  for  political  messages. 

Over  the  years,  CBS  has  vigorously 
and  consistently  opposed  such  pro¬ 
posals,  which  we  believe  would  be 
unworkable  and  counterproductive, 
and  which  would  grossly  discriminate 
against  the  broadcast  media. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  important  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  broadcasters  —  unlike 
newspapers  —  are  already  required 
by  law  to  make  political  advertising 
available  to  candidates  at  their  lowest 
rates  during  election  periods.  So  if  the 
costs  of  television  advertising  seem 
high  to  some,  this  is  an  incident  of 
general  market  conditions  and  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  unique  to  political  cam¬ 
paigns. 

We  recognize  that  many  thoughtful 
citizens  are  legitimately  concerned 
with  the  high  cost  of  running  for  pub¬ 
lic  office.  But  the  proposal  that 
broadcasters  be  required  to  subsidize 
political  campaigns  is  a  simplistic  — 
and  fundamentally  unfair  —  solution 
to  the  very  complex  issue  of  the  role 
played  by  money  in  our  electoral 
process.  It  is,  moreover,  a  solution 
which  is  contrary  to  our  traditions, 
inconsistent  with  the  role  of  a  free 
press,  and  one  which  would,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  create  many  more  problems  than 
it  would  solve. 

Broadcast  advertising  is  only  one 
part  —  although  in  many  instances  a 
large  one  —  of  overall  campaign 
costs.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
exposure  on  television  is  very 
important  to  candidates.  But  if  buying 
television  time  is  a  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  reach  millions  of  voters  — 
and  if  its  costs  reflect  that  efficiency 
—  that  is  no  reason  to  single  out 
broadcast  time  for  discriminatory 
treatment. 

Other  things  which  candidates 
must  have  also  cost  money:  print 
advertising,  air  travel,  telephone 
calls,  hotel  accomodations,  direct 

(CollofT  is  vice  president,  policy  and 
planning,  of  CBS/Broadcast  group. 
This  article  is  excerpted  from  testi¬ 
mony  he  presented  before  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.) 


mailings,  campaign  headquarters, 
public  meeting  halls,  buttons,  and 
bumperstickers  —  the  list  is  almost 
endless. 

Yet,  no  one  would  seriously  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  providers  of  these  goods 
and  services  be  required  to  make 
them  available  to  candidates  at  no 
charge. 

Nor  would  anyone  suggest  that 
newspapers  be  required  to  carry  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  free  advertisements 
for  each  candidate  or  print  a  specified 
number  of  their  campaign  speeches 
verbatim. 

And  while  it  may  be  argued  that 
broadcasting  is  somehow  different 
because  it  is  licensed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fact  of 
government  regulation  was  intended 
to  serve,  or  should  serve,  as  the  basis 
for  mandating  that  broadcast  time  be 
simply  turned  over  to  candidates  for 
the  delivery  of  free  political  mes¬ 
sages. 

Besides  being  unsound  in  principle, 
a  free  time  requirement  would  be 
wholly  unworkable  in  practice.  Let  us 
look  at  what  even  a  modest  free  time 
proposal  would  mean  to  a  big  city 
television  station,  taking  WCBS-tv  in 
New  York  as  an  example. 

First,  let  us  assume  the  law  re¬ 
quired  each  television  station  in  a 
given  service  area  to  provide  a  single 
half-hour  of  prime  time  to  each  federal 
condidate  during  the  five  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding  a  general  election — and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  advocate  of  a 
free  time  requirement  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  anything  less. 

In  the  1980  general  election,  there 
were  41  Congressional  Districts  within 
WCBS-tv’s  primary  coverage 


area,  with  approximately  137  candi¬ 
dates  running  in  those  districts.  In 
addition,  there  were  Senate  races  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut,  with  11 
contenders  for  those  two  seats.  Final¬ 
ly,  in  the  Presidential  race,  a  total  of 
nine  hopefuls  appeared  on  the  New 
York  ballot. 

In  other  words,  a  requirement  that 
broadcasters  provide  even  one  half 
hour  of  free  time  to  each  of  these 
federal  candidates  would  have  com¬ 
pelled  WCBS-tv  to  present  a  total  of 
99  hours  of  free  political  programming 
in  prime  time. 

The  resulting  burden  on  the  station 
would  have  been  crippling,  entailing 
an  enormous  revenue  loss  and  the  vir¬ 
tual  total  preemption  of  all  other 
prime  time  programming. 

And  what  would  have  been  the 
compensating  gain  for  the  political 
process? 

I  fear  that  even  the  most  politically- 
interested  citizen  would  soon  be  rac¬ 
ing  for  the  dial — assuming,  of  course, 
that  with  all  the  other  stations  meeting 
their  quotas  of  mandatory  political 
programming,  there  were  anything 
else  to  watch. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  practical 
problems  with  a  free  time  require¬ 
ment. 

In  sum,  a  requirement  that 
broadcasters  give  free  time  to  polit¬ 
ical  candidates  is  the  wrong  solution 
to  the  difficult  problems  posed  by  the 
high  cost  of  running  for  public  office. 

The  way  to  better  use  television  to 
promote  voter  interest  in  election 
campaigns  is  therefore  not  through 
the  imposition  and  punitive  and 
impractical  free  time  requirements. 

Rather,  it  is  to  free  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalists  from  the  legal  constraints 
which  prevent  them  from  presenting 
the  best,  most  thorough  and  most 
imaginative  election  coverage  they 
know  how. 
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There's  no  place  like 


England 


There’s  no  climate  anywhere  in  the  country  to 
equal  the  magic  that  paints  New  England  maples, 
birches,  mountain  ash,  sumac  and  dogwood  every 
autumn.  It  turns  every  country  panorama,  village 
I  vista  or  city  park  into  a  dazzling  patchwork  of 
^  scarlet,  orange,  crimson  and  gold,  worth  travelling 
miles  to  see — a  beautiful  truth  that  is  known  the 
world  over. 

%  Visitors  do  make  this  pilgrimage  by  thousands — in 
^  cars  and  buses,  individuals,  family  groups,  artists, 
photographers,  and  just  plain  tourists,  spending 
^  days,  weeks,  and  dollars  in  New  England’s  many 
hotels,  niotels,  country  inns  and  roadside 
restaurants.  These  beauty-seekers  bring  millions 
5  every  fall,  enriching  their  hosts — among  the 

nation’s  most  avid  newspaper  readers.  Promote 
^  your  products  in  New  England  daily  newspapers 
X  for  a  bright  sales  picture. 

^  Smart  marketing  starts  with 
^  New  England  daily  newspapers 

MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M) 

Lewiston  Journal  (E) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

^  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

r  Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

5^  Portland  Express  (E) 


Boston  Globe  (AD&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (E&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Gazette  (Haverhill)  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (M) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 
Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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If  these  two  aren’t  in  your 
newsroom  (and  in  your  iawyer’s 
chambers),  they  should  be. 


Published  as  a  joint  project  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Foundation  and  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  the  76-page  “Free  Press  &  Fair  Trial”  charts 
“the  evolution,  from  our  English  common  law  heritage  and  colo¬ 
nial  times  to  the  present  day,  of  the  First  and  Sixth  Amendments 
of  the  Constitution.”  Publishers  and  editors  should  see  that 
every  judge  in  their  reach  has  this  book.  $2  per  copy;  $1 .50  each 
in  orders  of  10  or  more;  $1  each  in  orders  of  50  or  more.  Write 
ANPA  Foundation,  Box  17407,  Dulles  Airport,  Washington,  D.C. 
20041. 


“Synopsis  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  the  Right  of  Privacy”  is  a  37- 
page  handbook  distributed  to  all  Scripps-Howard  editorial  oper¬ 
ations  as  preventive  medicine  to  avoid  lawsuits.  The  text  has 
become  a  classic,  with  upwards  of  50,000  copies  of  the  latest 
revisions  sold.  Attorney  Bruce  W.  Sanford  is  the  author.  $1.95 
per  copy,  plus  70  cents  postage  and  handling;  $1.50,  plus  .70  if 
ordered  by  newspapers,  broadcast  stations  or  J-schools.  Write 
World  Almanac  Publications,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y 
10166.  Discounts  for  bulk  orders.  Phone  (212)  557-9652. 
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As  contributions  to  the  industry,  printing  costs  of  the 
revised  Free  Press  &  Fair  Trial  book  have  been  paid  by  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  and  the  Libel/ Privacy  handbook 
is  made  available  at  cost  by  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


Scripps-Howard 

Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way. 


